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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOSEPH CHRISTIAN HANSEN 


This little sketch is being written to acquaint the 
reader with one of St. Joseph's (now Joseph City) rugged 
and determined pioneers. Joseph Christian Hansen came in 
the beginning years of the settlement's history. He will 
not be forgotten because of the active and important role 
he played in helping this colonizing venture succeed. 


Joseph was the son of Danish parents, Jens Hansen and 
Maren Katrine Christiansen. They left Denmark and were on 
their way to join the Mormon people in Utah, when Joseph 
was born. The emigrants were compelled to wait in Liver- 
pool, England, for their ship the Benjamin Adams, to set 
sail for America. It was during the layover that Joseph 
was born January 16, 1854. On the day of Joseph's birth 
a small older brother died. This was the beginning of 
trials which continually beset the young parents through- 
out their difficult journey to Zion. 


Many on board the vessel grew sick and Joseph's mother 
was among the sufferers. It was a difficult situation for 
the inexperienced father to care for a child so young. One 
can only wonder how it was possible for the new baby to 
survive. 


After an arduous voyage of seven weeks the Benjamin 
Adams docked at the American harbor of New Orleans. The 
weary travelers were much impressed with the beauty and 
grandeur of the new land they had reached. Their recent 
sorrows and distresses were swallowed up in the joy of 
having arrived at the Promised Land. From New Orleans 
they sailed up the Mississippi River to St. Louis and 
from thence to Kansas where these Mormon converts rested 
and camped in a forest. Here they waited for oxen and 
wagons to arrive which would take them on to the Great 
Salt Lake Valley. 


Joseph's father was a captain in this camp and found 
his duties very taxing when Cholera broke out taking its 
toll of lives. When the camp was ready to begin its 


westward move Joseph's mother was again stricken with 
sickness. Her suffering continued until June 29, 1854 
when she was sorrowfully buried in an unmarked grave on 
the Great American wilderness. The brave father cared for 
his six month old baby besides serving as leader among 

the traveling Danish Saints. 


Upon reaching Utah, Jens Hansen married Karen Petersen 
Hansen, his brother's widow. Peter the brother, had suc- 
cumbed to hardship and disease. Karen had not only buried 
her husband but also her infant daughter during strenuous 
pilgrimage from her native land. She devotedly mothered 
and reared the young baby Joseph as her very own. 


On April 29, 1860 Jens Hansen was called to preside 
over the Danish saints in Spanish Fork, Utah. Here he made 
a home for his many wives and children. When Joseph was 
eleven years old his father was called to return to Denmark 
as a missionary. Joseph was the oldest in a family of 
seventeen and had to assume responsibilities far beyond his 
years. There were times when food was so scarce the family 
subsisted on red root greens and boiled wheat. 


The massive towering mountains and tree filled canyons 
bordering Spanish Fork held an unforgettable charm for 
Joseph. From the canyons the people hauled wood for fuel. 

It was on one of these wood hauling expeditions that Joseph 
had the misfortune of freezing both of his feet. His wise 
companions bathed the feet in snow water to remove the frost 
but it was weeks before the young man could walk again. 

This long convalescent period was used for reading the Book 
of Mormon. There had never been a time when he could be 
excused from manual labor to indulge in the luxury of 
reading. Now that he had time to read he chose to read 

from cover to cover the beloved Book of Mormon. Although 
three months of formal schooling was all Joseph was permitted 
to enjoy he could read, with deep and meaningful expressions, 
both the English and Danish languages. 


May 10th, 1869 found young Joseph celebrating at Ogden, 
Utah when the railroads of the east and the west met in 
their final struggle to cross the American continent. He 
witnessed the grand ceremony of the driving of the historical 
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golden spike. It fascinated him beyond measure to note 
that the great spike was taken from one tie, then driven 
into other ties. Each tie into which the spike had been 
driven was cut up into pieces and the pieces distributed 
among souvenir hunters, 


It was also his privilege to be present at the funeral 
of President Brigham Young which was held in Salt Lake City 
September 2, 1877. Joseph never forgot how perspiration 
soaked the white shirts of ushers as they energetically 
worked to keep the crowds moving forward. Throngs of mourn- 
ing people marched too slowly past the bier of their beloved 
President and Prophet. Moving a sorrowing multitude on a 
hot day was exhaustingly hard work for overtaxed attendants. 


When the capstone to the great temple in Salt Lake City 
was laid April 6, 1892 Joseph found it possible to be in 
attendance to this event. It was his good fortune to place 
a few coins in the receptacle prepared for preserving late 
19th century mementoes. 


When the call came from church leaders to make Mormon 
settlements in Arizona, Joseph's youth, ambition, strength, 
resourcefulness and judgment marked him as a likely prospect 
for that difficult mission. He was only twenty-three years 
old when he left home and loved ones to accept a call that 
would take him far away to an unknown land. It took fortitude 
to travel a new road, to a strange land of reputed harshness, 
and there with folks whom he had never seen try to subdue a 
desert wilderness. 


On his way South, Joseph stopped in St. George, Utah 
where he was married to Anna Sophia Knudsen, November 23, 
1877. It was Christmas Eve 1877 when the young Hansens 
crossed their teams on the thick ice of the Little Colorado 
River and came to the lonely fort which housed the handful 
of settlers of the Allen City colony. This colony was later 
known as St. Joseph. 


New arrivals were hospitably welcomed by those who had 
come to the vast barren tablelands of Northern Arizona. It 
was noted that the newcomers of Danish descent, were impres- 
Sive and striking individuals possessing courage and strong 


character. Joseph C. Hansen was a man large of stature, 
reaching up well over six feet in height. His youthful, 
kindly, cheerful face, already bore the distinction of a 
heavy beard so characteristic of his time. His new assoc- 
iates were gladdened by his coming. It was as if new vigor 
and power had miraculously come to join their humble ranks, 
In the years that followed he proved to his colleagues 

and fellow workers that he was all they could ask for. He 
was a staunch and stalwart laborer in the big endeavor that 
was to make of the desert a thriving homeland. 


Bringing water to the choking land, from the unpredic- 


table Little Colorado River, was ever a challenge. Sometimes 


the water was low and shallow, sometimes the stream was red 
and swollen with silt filled flood waters. The heavy red 
water was not good for the farms. When used for irrigation 
it covered fields with an impenetrable clay. The clay was 
washed with the rushing floods from the surrounding "bad 
lands". Often these angry flash floods ruthlessly tore away 
pioneer dams, leaving nothing in their onward course but 
discouragement and the wasted efforts of hard pressed colon- 
izers, But, the sometimes angry river, the dry seasons, the 
days and days of dusty spring winds, the treeless landscape, 
the lonliness, none of these squelched the determination and 
the ever blossoming ingenuity of men and women who were 
faithful to Diety. Somehow there was a way! The hand of 
Providence was ever recognized in that struggle which would 
eventually conquer difficulties and bring more people to 
this new country. 


Joseph C. Hansen had a practical turn of mind and, born 
with engineering skill, was able to give proper and accep- 
table guidance in the strenuous effort of dam building and 
ditch construction. His associates in the big pioneering 
projects, leaned heavily on his useful virile wisdom in 
developing a workable irrigation system. 


There were four daughters born to Joseph and Sophia 


Hansen. Two of these daughters were twins. All these babies 


were born at the St. Joseph Fort. Only one, little Mary 
survived. The three infants were buried in the new and 
lonely cemetary which the settlers were forced to use in the 
very first year of their pioneering experiences. 
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In the winter season of 1680-81 Joseph took his wife and 
small daughter to Spanish Fork for a visit. During the 
sojourn in Spanish Fork, Joseph wooed and won the youthful 
Emma Swenson as his second wife. Emma was a quiet dutiful 
girl of eighteen years. She was of Swedish descent and a 
native of Spanish Fork. Her wavy honey colored hair, her 
sweet oval face, and her alert intelligent manner made her 
comely and attractive. Joseph saw in her the strength and 
integrity that could endure, with patience, the rigors of 
pioneering. They were married March 24, 1881 in the Endow- 
ment House at Salt Lake City. Soon after his marriage to 
Kmma, Joseph with his two wives began their southward 
journey to Arizona. He was true.to his call and had no 
thought of forsaking the difficult assignment of coloniza- 
tion. It seemed to Emma that each intervening mile that 
stood between her and her beloved home, took her deeper and 
ever deeper into a haunting vastness of dreary desolation. 
Day after day as the wagon jogged along over dusty roads and 
sun baked deserts the homesick lump in the new bride's throat 
became most more than she could endure. By the time they 
reached the last hill whose descent would bring them to the 
place which she was to call home, Emma could contain her tears 
no longer. Only the dismantled crooked cottonwoods along the 
scanty water courses releaved the barenness which she saw 
stretching endlessly in every direction. "Do you want to go 
home?" suggested the sympathetic husband, and she with all 
the yearnings of her youthful pent-up soul answered, "Oh, 
yes, I do." 


But to go back was impossible. They must not weaken in 
their purpose of lengthening and strengthening the borders 
of Zion. 


On August 4, 1883 Anna Sophia Hansen died leaving her 
small daughter Mary, for Emma to rear. Shortly after Sophia's 
death Emma's first child James August was born in the fort 
which was by then known as St. Joseph. 


In January 1&83 the United Order which the early settlers 
had tried to establish was superseded by a system of steward- 
ship. Sometime between 1883 and December 1885 Joseph and | 
Emma left the fort and with their two children homsteaded | 
land west of what is now known as Joseph City Wash. It was | 


while living on this homestead that their daughter Nellie 
was born. When a town site was surveyed the Hansens built 
a sturdy two room log house on a town lot and began to set 
themselves up for agricultural pursuits. This log house 
was ever a useful building on the Hansen premises. After 
the Hansen family moved into their comodious new two story 
brick home in 1896 the log house was used as a school room 
for the community's younger children. It also served as a 
rental for many a newly married couple. Later when bee 
culture became a family project, the old time home housed 
bee equipment and was known as the "honey house", 


The last home which the Hansens built was an outstand- 
ing structure impressively constructed of home made red 
bricks. A pleasing and unusual effect was obtained by a 
wide shady veranda, running continuously along the East and 
North sides of the house. A striking trim of lattice work 
painted a dark green with railings and posts of white dec- 
orated both the upper and lower portions of the east front 
porch. Beauty and culture were expressed in both the exter- 
ior and interior of home and surroundings. There were trees, 
flowers and vines with an expansive lawn kept neatly trimmed 
by a hand powered lawn mower. Before the days of cement a 
board walk was laid from the interesting whirling front gate 
to the front porch. It was truly a place where people loved 
to come and everyone was always welcome. 


The liberal Hansens shared their spacious front room 
with the Sunday School organization when ward facilities 
were too cramped. They also bought chairs for the little 
folks who came each Sunday to their home for Sunday School 
classes. 


It was known that few couples could foster such family 
cooperation as that enjoyed by the entire Hansen family. 


There were always many cows to take and bring from the pasture 


and to milk night and morning. There were horses to tend and 
fields to plant, cultivate, irrigate and harvest. There was 
a big orchard with its bounty of fruit to gather, store and 
sell. There were hedges of currants and gooseberries. There 
were gardens from which choicest products were packed and 
sent to market. There were rows and rows of lush cantaloupes 
and melons which were always in demand. There were fields 
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of hay to be gathered into barns and surpluses hauled by 
teams to buyers in Holbrook. There were the bees to tend 
and the honey to prepare for sale. There were even a flock 
of chickens and a few pigs to care for. In fact there was 
no end to the hard work involved in such stupendous pro- 
jects but the family enjoyed working together and they 
reaped rich compensation for their united efforts. The girls 
and mother worked side by side with father and brothers. 
They could all milk cows, they could all hoe, they could all 
help in the hay field or gather in the corn. They all 
learned how to pick and pack tomatoes, fruit or melons. 

But with all the outside work of yards and farm no one 

knew how to cook, sew, or keep house better than the Hansen 
girls. Joseph himself cheerily peddled the hay, melons, the 
garden vegetables, honey, apples and butter to many grateful 
and satisfied customers of both Winslow and Holbrook. 


Joseph and Emma's ten children and Sophia's one child 
were given the advantages of the educational facilities 
available in a new and growing country. Each fall the Hansen 
boys and girls were enrolled in the local school. As they 
grew older they spent their winters in Snowflake where they 
attended the Snowflake Stake Academy. This school was forty 
miles from home so the young Hansens remained in Snowflake 
during the full school term, except for holiday seasons. As 
scholars they ranked among the best. They participated in 
choir, band, orchestra, drama and atheletics. They staffed 
student body organizations and had their share of valedic- 
torians when the schools graduated their classes each spring. 
Several of the children attended college and two of the 
girls became remembered and loved high school teachers in 
the field of home economics. Others taught in grade school 
and gave music lessons to many of the neighborhood children. 
Two of the Hansen sons faithfully conducted the ward choir 
as well as congregational singing. Two daughters and one son 
filled honorable missions for the church and one son served 
in the United States Navy during World War I. 


The Hansen family organized an orchestra. Members of 
the group could play a piano, organ, violin, drums, trombone, 
clarinet and cornet. Their orchestra played for dances, 
programs and special events, often going to nearby commun- 
ities to add sparkle and zest to entertainments given outside 
the home town. 


The three Hansen boys possessed building skills, doing 
much of the work on the substantial homes which they built. 
They had their own blacksmith shop and their harnesses and 
equipment in repair. When machinery began to replace horse 
power, the versatile Hansens learned to do much of the 
repair work to be done on tractors, trucks, cars and all 
kinds of farm implements. 


No father was more justly proud of his family than the 
sturdy Joseph C. Hansen. He was plain spoken and not given 
to exaggeration. No one could ever accuse him of hypocrisy. 
He was honest and fair in his dealings and had a reputation 
in all Northern Arizona as a good solid citizen. His candor 
and good judgment were respected and his advise when asked 
for, was sound and workable. 


He served in the ward bishopric under two bishops. From 
May 28, 1880 to December 18, 1887 he served as first counselor 
to Joseph H. Richards. When Snowflake Stake was organized 
December 18, 1887 Brother Richards became a counselor in the 
new Stake Presidency. John Bushman then became bishop of 
the St. Joseph Ward and Joseph C. Hansen continued to serve 
as first counselor under Bishop Bushman to October 1912. 
For a term of 32 years he served as a faithful servant per- 
forming his labors with men and neighbors whom he always 
loved and appreciated. 


For many years Joseph was a High Councilman in the 
Snowflake Stake. That August body was always impressed with 
his wisdom and understanding. He was often asked to speak 
in public and on one occasion delivered the address to the 
graduating class from the Snowflake Stake Academy. This 
was quite a recognition to give to a man who had not learned 
to write and whose three months of schooling had taught him 
little. But life had been rich in lessons well learned and 
the white bearded gentleman of huge stature and strength of 
mind, body and soul, thrilled his audience. With the charm 
of sincerity and virtue he expressed a practical and pleasing 
message of worth to young people who were about ready to face 
life on their own capabilities. 


Joseph C. Hansen served on the Snowflake Stake Board of 
Education and supported the stake's institutions of learning 


not only by word and deed but with liberal financial help 
which was so often needed. He served on the Board of Dir- 
ectors of the A.C.M.I., a pioneer mercantile institution 
which was very important to all Northern Arizona. His 
interests extended to the Bank of Northern Arizona located 
in Snowflake where he served on its board of directors. To 
his home town he gave repeated service as a school trustee 
and on election boards he always served as judge. The 
irrigation projects were successfully managed with Joseph 
Hansen acting as work superintendent, 


The spirit of youth burned with perpetual vigor in the 
heart of Joseph. It was always a great joy to him to take 
his youngsters to the circus whenever such a performance was 
scheduled to appear in Holbrook or Winslow, All the children 
were excitedly bundled into the spring wagon or buggy and 
taken to town to enjoy the thrills and excitement of the 
circus. Needless to say the father enjoyed it all as much 
as his bubbling progeny. 


It was also his privilege to attend the St. Louis Expos- 
ition in 1904. He was the invited guest of a friend and 
former resident of Winslow. Joseph never grew weary in tell- 
ing his family of the wonders he enjoyed seeing on this trip. 


In the autumn of 1904 Mary Hansen was to be married to 
Hugh M. Larson in the Salt Lake Temple. Other members of the 
family wanted to enroll in the B.Y.U. for the coming school 
term. l1t was decided that since so many wanted to go to Utah 
it would be best to go by team and wagon. Accordingly two 
wagons were prepared and some of the younger children were 
allowed to go. The group had a gay time with their songs 
and violin music as they traveled through villages along the 
way. it took eighteen days to reach Spanish Fork where the 
Hansens were happily received as guests in the homes of 
relatives. Before returning home the Arizonans visited 
General Conference in Salt Lake and the Utah State Fair. 


The homeward trek was made in sixteen days, the shortest 
time that anyone was known to have traveled the same road 
with teams and wagons. The Hansens were always proud of this 
record, 


| 


Joseph ©. Hansen was the village alarm clock. He never 
slept much after 3 A.M. so planned to do his errands very 
early in the day. With a booming voice and a determination 
to have routine tasks over with before time to go to work, 
he would often arouse his neighbors from peaceful but need- 
less morning slumbers. His philosophy was: "The first part 


of the day is for work. Man and beast are at their best then.” 


Because there were no refrigerators, the summer butter 
had to be churned in the cool hours of the day. The churning 
was an ideal job for a man up so early with nothing else to 
do. Settling himself on the back porch he went to work on 
his self appointed task. His quaint songs and the "whir, 
whir" of the crank churn could be heard all up and down the 
street before the sky announced the dawning of a new day. 


All pudlic enterprises received his loyal support. He 
was always present at Relief Society Bazaars where he bought 
lavishly because it would help a good cause. For one bazaar, 
daughter Pearl had donated a pair of pillow slips which had 
been beautifully made by her own skillful hands. The auction 
sale became very exciting when Pearl's father decided to have 
her pillow slips at any cost. Brother A.B. Randall kept 


running up the bid until Joseph Hansen was forced to pay almost 


$30.00 for the prized article. 


At parties and entertainments his merry making was in- 
fectious. He was a popular figure at any gathering. 


Children especially loved "Grandpa Hansen" as he came 
to be known among the younger set. His massive frame, his 
kindly ruddy and bewhiskered face, along with smiling eyes 
peering from behind heavy eyebrows, reminded one of Santa 
Claus. It pleased the old man immensely and he often 
chuckled good naturedly because the kids had given him such 
a delightful title. Very often in earlier years he had played 
the role of the genial Saint at public Christmas parties. He 
had a special way with babies and small children. The upset 
child would necome quiet and contented under the soothing 
influence of his songs. The way he held them, or trottled 
them on his knee or gently rocked them in his big chair 
comforted many a fretful child. He often kept a number of 
grandchildren secure and quiet while their young parents were 
engaged in some evening activity. 
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The thrifty and prosperous Hansens always sought to 
make worthwhile improvements on their lands and home, With 
little but a diagram and a sheet of instructions from Sears 
and Roebuck they installed a water system in their home. 
They were among the first of the L.D.S. families in Navajo 
County to enjoy this appreciated and needed convenience. 


Joseph C. Hansen and John Bushman were honored delegates 
to the 16th National Irrigation Congress held in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, September 1908. This was truly a well deserved 
acknowledgment of the contribution Mormon pioneers had made 
in developing irrigation systems in a virgin country. 


Years later Joseph C. Hansen was again honored. This 
time he received special recognition from the University of 
Arizona. That institution graciously awarded him an honorary 
degree for outstanding success in the field of agriculture. 


The year 1915 brought many remembered and treasured 
happenings to the Hansen household. June lOth daughters 
Pearl and Clara were married in the Salt Lake Temple. One can 
only imagine all the excitement and meticulous planning 
which a double wedding could bring to such a close knit 
family. As an enjoyable feature of the honeymoon the newly- 
weds. visited the Panama-Pacific Exposition held in San Fran- 
cisco. That same year the parents with other members of the 
family went to San Francisco to enjoy the spectacular World 
Fair. This trip included a train tour down the California 
coast to San Diego where the Panama-California Exposition 
was also being held in 1915. 


The fall of 1923 brought heavy rainfall to all of Northern 
Arizona. Small streams became raging torrents which emptied 
their merciless floods into the Little Colorado River. Dams 
in the upper course of the river were washed away and the 
swelling waters rushed down stream, angrily snatching every- 
thing that lay in their path. The eighth dam built by the 
St. Joseph pioneers, and finished in 1894, offered no more 
resistance than a puny toy against the tremendous impact 
of the flood. Saddened but not defeated the citizens of the 
little community again watched their hopes and dreams 
vanish into nothingness. Joseph C. Hansen was then sixty- 
nine years old and he felt the loss of this dam very keenly. 
The vigor of youth was gone. It would be up to his sons to 
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help push the work along in making a better dam. Immediately 
the folks of what was now known as Joseph City, began the 
task of controlling the river for their mutual benefit. With 
the aid of machinery they placed a solid structure of rock 
and cement to divert the water needed for irrigation. All 
through the winter of 1923 and 1924 the work progressed in 
feverish haste. The water mst be had on the fields before 
the time of spring planting. The dam was completed to a 
point that would insure a harvest in the fall of 1924. Not 
until the spring of 1927 was the dam fully finished. A 
celebration was held to commemorate the completion of this 
last dam. The venerable, and perhaps the most interested 
pioneer, Joseph C. Hansen, was accorded the honor of giving 
the dedicatory prayer. It was a grateful prayer of thanks- 
giving for what had been accomplished and plea to God that 
the dam might remain to bless its builders as well as they 
who would come to share in the progress of the community. 

To date no flood or destroying force of nature has caused 

any disturbance to this sturdy structure. 


A Mr. Thorn Evans from Holbrook heard of the dedicatory 
services and the celebration to be held at Joseph City's new 
damsite. Being interested in the affair he came to join the 
villagers on this happy occasion. After the dedicatory 
prayer, Mr. Evans was heard to remark, "I have never in my 
whole life heard a prayer like that one." The sincerity 
and spirit in which the petition was offered up to God 
Almighty touched the heart of this casual visitor. 


This dreadful flood of 1923 carried away the banks of 
the river above what is known as the lower dam. With the ever 
widening of its acircular course the river would eventually 
bypass this much needed structure. To save the lower dam was 
a perplexing problem for Joseph City's irrigation company. 
The river was eating its way closer and closer to the railroad 
tracks, Perhaps the Santa Fe Railroad Company would be 
interested in helping to bear the expense of making a cut 
that would not allow the water to pursue its present course. 
The Santa Fe engineers gave the proposition serious and 
studied attention but their expansive proposal was too vast 
and expensive to be considered practical. 


Finally Joseph C. Hansen with keen perception con- 
ceived a rather simple plan of saving the dam. The other 
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members of the Joseph City Irrigation Company could not be 
convinced that such a scheme would solve their problem. 
Joseph was certain a short cut could be made which would 
divert the river into the needed channel. In the face of 
strong opposition he patiently and persistently kept 
reiterating the proposed design which he knew would work. 
After much earnest and persuasive talk, enough members of 
the company were convinced to allow limited funds to further 
the project. 


The amount allowed by the company was not sufficient to 
meet all expenses involved. This undaunted man of many years, 
knowing what it would mean to his community gave freely of his 
own time and personally paid the hire on men and teams to 
cover the costs above what the irrigation company was willing 
to pay. 


It was not too long until questioning and unbelieving 
eyes beheld the success of the project they honestly felt 
would fail. The lower dam still stays, the river was 
diverted from washing into the railroad tracks and has not 
returned to its original horseshoe bend. In its old bed 
there is a heavy growth of willows and cottonwood trees. 
Joseph City community and especially the Santa Fe Railroad 
has benefitted immensely from this sagacious feat of 
engineering skill. Such was the reward gained because one 
man was not willing to give up. The perfectly finished cut 
cost but a very small fraction of the estimated price given 
by trained and scholarly engineers. 


Besides the loss of the dam, 1923 marked the beginning 
of a series of financial disasters which visited the Hansen 
family. The father was almost disheartened by the losses 
which came to him. The Bank of Northern Arizona in which 
he had invested many of his hard earned savings was forced 
to close its doors. The A.C.M.I. could no longer pay 
dividends on its capital stock. The Hansens had invested 
heavily in that institution. The Merchant's and Stock 
GrowerS Bank which had once prospered gloriously became a 
mere memory. The wealth of individuals and institutions was 
lost in a devastating depression. Men, for whom Joseph C. 
Hansen had generously signed bonds, went broke. It was a 
bitter dose for an aging man who had worked and managed well 
to lose so much of the savings of a whole lifetime. He with 
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the other bondsmen made good, to the last cent, the claims 
which their signatures had cost them. Honesty and an un- 

sullied name was more important to Joseph Hansen than the 

loss of all his savings. 


The remaining seven years of life left to him found him 
ever planning and working to retrieve some of his former 


economic status, he and his sons became more and more interested 


in raising cattle and dairy stock. For a number of years 
they raised field crops on which to fatten cattle for market 
and to increase milk production. Local dairymen formed a 
Producer's Association for the purpose of processing 
quantities of milk to be sold in the growing markets of 
Holbrook and Winslow. The little local industry brought a 
degree of prosperity and again new endeavors brightened the 
hopes for financial security. To fatten beef for an ever 
increasing demand was interesting and exciting and proved to 
be a compensating activity for the united efforts of 

Joseph C. Hansen and Sons. 


With the onward march of time Joseph Hansen became 
afflicted with arthritis and lameness, Rest periods were a 
must so he frequently sought the comforts of the lounge 
conveniently located by a window in the large dining room. 
Here, on what he termed his "calculating couch", the elderly 
gentleman planned the activities which he thought would be 
most useful and beneficial for his home and family. He was 
not plagued with a nagging wife. She patiently and quietly 
listened to all his detailed explanations. If she did not 
agree with her spouse, she said nothing. If other ideas came 
to her mind which she thought were better, these she ex- 
ecuted without fuss or offense. The management of the Hansen 
household was methodical, harmonious and accomplished without 
threats or loudly spoken commands. No wife was more apprec-— 
lated by any man than was Joseph's hard working frugal Emmy. 


In spite of physical discomforts there was never a time 
of giving up. To the end this hard working pioneer was 
dreaming up big land leveling projects. His mind was always 
on improvements and expansion. Idleness and wastefulness 
were simply unforgiveable traits. He could not tolerate a 
lazy shiftless person. Two days before the end he was out 
with his team plowing the garden for spring planting. He 
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lived a strictly clean life believing strongly in modera- 
tion and frowning disdainfully on excesses or selfish 
indulgence. 


His fellow builders of a desert homeland were his loyal 
friends to the last. John McLaws, a respected neighbor, 
pioneer associate, and accomplished carpenter, came to see 
his comrade the day before the end. McLaws left the Hansen 
residence with head bowed and brushing away unashamed tears. 
He knew full well that the time was very near when he must 
fulfill a previous agreement of making a casket for this 
loved and noble colleague. 


Joseph C. Hansen passed peacefully away May 4, 1930 at 
the age of 76. He was at home surrounded by his family and 
attended by Ethel Westover, a home town nurse. 


The body was prepared for burial by devoted townspeople; 
and his own daughters, with deft and unusually gifted hands, 
prepared the clothes for his burial. His first wife and four 
daughters had preceded his entrance to a better land, He 
left his beloved Emmy and her ten children to mourn his 


going away. 


The funeral services were held in the church house which 
he had helped to build. His friends and co-laborers spoke 
honest and well deserved tributes of praise. He was laid to 
rest in the family plot of the Joseph City cemetary. He is 
still fondly remembered for his strict honesty, integrity, 
liberality and good judgment. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF ANNA SOPHIA KNUDSEN 


Anna Sophia Knudsen was born the 17th of September, 
1858 at Manti, Utah. The daughter of Jargen Knudsen and 
Anna Sophia Nielsen who were married in Salt Lake City the 
13th of January, 1855. The parents were both born and 
raised in Denmark, joined the Church and came to Zion in 
the early 1880's. 


There were eleven children born to this couple with 
Anna Sophia being the third one. About 1861 the family 
moved from Manti to Washington County, Utah. There was 
much sorrow to be borne by the Knudsens as one daughter 
died at the age of seven and they lost four babies. 


Her maternal grandparents, Anna and Christian Nielsen, 
along with 29 other Danish families settled at Manti in the 
Fall of 1854 so no doubt were among the first settlers there. 


Anna Sophia Knudsen married Joseph Christian Hansen at 
the St. George Temple on November 23, 1877, and went with 
him to live in the fort at Allen's Camp in the Arizona 
Territory. On July 31, 1878, twin daughters, Emily and 
Josephine, were born to them but lived only three days. 


Mary Sophia was born September 30, 1879 at Pleasant 
Valley Dairy in Coconino County and no doubt was a source 
of mich joy to her mother. A fourth daughter, Amanda, was 
born August 25, 1881, but lived only ten days. 


One day in the old fort little Mary fell head first 
into a rain barrel and would have drowned if Sister Mary 
Richards hadn't seen her and pulled her out quickly. What 
a shock to a mother who had already lost three babies. 


Anna Sophia died August 4, 1883 when only 25 years of 


age. She was buried in the cemetery located close to the 
fort, by the side of her three infant daughters. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF EMMA SWENSON HANSEN 


Like a blazing torch whose flame never dies, Joseph City 
has an undying past; a past that glows and glows through the 
illustrious deeds of its founders. Joseph City is just a 
tiny hamlet scarce big enough to earn a place on the map, 
but since the depths of men's souls are nondimensional, her 
place is big in the hearts of several generations of man- 
kind. The village came into existence not because of men's 
searcn for wealth; not because fugitives were seeking 
refuge for infractions of the law; not because anyone who 
came was particularly desirous of living on a high, dry 
plateau. Then why did such a place ever come into existence 
to eventually become the proud homeland of a handful of 
struggling Mormon pioneers? 


Joseph City is here today because strong and courageous 
people had been sent by their trusted and inspired leader, 
Brigham Young, to make settlements in the Little Colorado 
River Basin. Many of those sent were conscientious and un- 
compromising in their purpose of being obedient to their 
prophet and in doing their best to make habitable more land 
for an ever increasing church membership. 


Such was the caliber of Emma Swenson, wife of Joseph C. 
Hansen. She could have mourned her heart out because of the 
lonely barrenness of the country to which her husband brought 
her. She mourned all right and there were desperate long- 
ings for the loved ones and the homeland so far away. But 
Kkmma was not a delicate flower to be pampered. She summoned 
all the powers of her budding character to conquer difficul- 
ties. This young bride of only eighteen years blossomed 
forth in her harsh desert environment as a triumphant and 
beautiful model of womanly strength and courage. The 
eighty=-two years of her mortal journey have borne ample 
evidence of her ever increasing maturity and understanding. 


Emma Swenson was the third child born to August Swenson 
and Bertha Olsson. She was born in Spanish Fork, Utah, 
March 3, 1863. Both parents were Swedish converts to the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. The fatherless 
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August Swenson left Sweden between the age of fourteen and 
fifteen to seek employment in the textile factories of 
Copenhagen, Denmark. A working companion of August's 
invited the young Swede to go with him to a meeting being 
conducted by the Mormon Elders. This introduction to Mor- 
monism stirred his soul with the profoundness of its message 
and August was baptized when seventeen years old. In 
Sweden the other members of his family accepted the gospel 
and with its acceptance came a burning desire to go to 
America. 


In 1855 August sailed from Denmark to New York City in a 
vessel known as the John Boyden. Upon reaching Nebraska he 
made arrangements to drive an outfit to Utah for a Norwegian 
Saint. It became necessary for August to drive the team as he 
walked every step of the way across the Great American Wilder- 
ness. Upon reaching Zion he was advised by Church author- 
ities to go to Spanish Fork where many Scandinavian saints 
were settling and where good land was available. At first 
August lived in a dugout and spent every waking hour trying 
to accumulate enough money to help his family to come from 
Sweden to America. 


At the age of 20 he had been successful in procuring 
five acres of land for himself besides reserving funds for 
the family. At last his dream of uniting with loved ones in 
the land of Zion was about to be realized. Happy thoughts 
of anticipation made his heart light and brought smiles of 
satisfaction to his rather serious countenance. But alas, 
like so many others of that time, sorrow brought his spirits 
low, August was to learn that the dear mother, for whom he 
had waited so long to see, could not endure the journey and 
had to be buried in the great ocean. 


January 31, 1659 he was married to Bertha Olsson, 
daughter of Per Olsson. The ceremony was performed in the 
home of the bride's parents - a humble dugout. The wedding 
feast consisted of bread and butter served with beans that 
were tastily seasoned with vinegar. August proudly took his 
bride to the one room cabin he had built. The groom owned 
one coarse shirt and the bride's wardrobe was correspondingly 
simple but finery was so unnecessary to happiness. These 
young people were living in a new land where opportunity 
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cheerfully beckoned to them. Their crops grew and soon 
they were living as prosperous farmers. 


The family grew too and Emma, the oldest daughter, was 
brought up to be thrifty, hard working and frugal. She was 
capable and sturdy doing all kinds of chores. She could work 
in the fields, milk the cows, spend hours hoeing and doing 
every task that would assist her agriculturally minded 
parents. Her keen intellect grasped quickly many lessons 
which would help her later on for the pioneering experiences 
which were destined to be hers. 


Emma spent most of her childhood and young womanhood in 
Spanish Fork. There was a orief period when the family lived 
on the Muddy River in Nevada. Here August Swenson accepted a 
call to help establish a colony. Everything in this locality 
seemed favorable for building up a strong L.D.S. community. 
Crops grew surprisingly well. The squash that grew on one 
vine were counted and they numbered 145. 


Of her experience on the Muddy, Emma remembered two 
events that were especially terrifying to her. One day while 
the parents were away Indians visited their home. The Swenson 
children were very young and were so frightened they hardly 
knew what to do. They were expecting the worst. They waited 
fearfully while the Indians walked about making an examina- 
tion of what they saw on the premises. It was with a sigh of 
thanksgiving when the unharmed youngsters watched the snoopy 
visitors give a few signs and grunts and move on their way. 


On another occasion a dreadful wind of tornado like 
fierceness swept with merciless speed across the area, It 
was so strong it could lift a person from the ground. The 
frightened children, who happened to be alone at this time, 
all made their hurried way toward the granary and there 
huddled together they escaped injury from the fearful gale. 


Inviting as were the prospects for the Nevada colony it 
had to be abandoned because of stiff government regulations 
concerning taxation. When the Swensons left for Spanish Fork 
they took with them half of the sugar they had brought. All 
the sugar they had was kept in a 10 pound salt sack. Imagine 
consuming only five pounds of sugar during their two years 
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absence from home. This would seem impossible to the modern 
American with his over emphasized taste for sweets. 


It was in Spanish Fork that the golden haired Emma 
received her education. The school was held in a log building 
and slab boards were made into crude seats. The children 
had no paper, all written work was done on slates. Her 
schooling was paid for with produce from her father's farm. 
Emma was always grateful for the privilege to attend school. 
Not all the children of her day were this favored. Many of 
the families could not afford to part with any of their crops 
to provide youngsters with the meagerest type of education. 
Long years after their school days were over, one of Emma's 
classmates told her granddaughter, "When I was young, Emma 
Swenson was the prettiest and smartest girl in our school." 


The late brilliant George H. Brimhall, a former president 
of the Brigham Young University was one of Emma's early 
instructors. The time came when Emma's own children went to 
Utah to attend school. When Nellie, her oldest daughter, was 
enrolling at the B.Y.U. for the first time, the famous 
president George H. Brimhall greeted the new Arizona student 
very cordially --- "Young lady, if you are as brilliant as 
your mother you'll surely be an outstanding and wonderful 
student." 


In Emma's later years the fine old teacher came to visit 
the Hansens in Arizona. President Brimhall still remembered 
his one time pupil and her beautiful penmanship. Emma ranked 
high in arithmetic which was about her favorite subject. To 
the time of her death she treasured a little volume entitled 
"Voice of Warning" given to her as a prize for being the best 
in spelling. 


Emma Swenson became sturdy and efficient growing up on 
her father's farm and helping in a household of many children. 
At the time of her marriage to Joseph C. Hansen on March 24, 
1881, there were in her mother's household ten of the thirteen 
children born to Emma's parents. Her girlhood days were rich 
with experience that would immediately qualify even a maid of 
eighteen to be an efficient wife. 


As for Joseph Christian Hansen he was almost ten years her 


senior, a man of much experience, tall and handsome. He had 
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brought his first wife, Sophia and their small daughter, Mary 
to spend the winter visiting in his home town of Spanish 
Fork. The Hansens had come from St. Joseph, Arizona where 
they had been called to help establish a colony. With the 
arrival of spring it was time to return to the new Arizona 
settlement and help put in crops for another year's harvest, 
Feeling that he should live the law of "plural marriage" 
Joseph wisely sought for the most capable girl he could 

find to take back to the lonely desert home. 


"He was so tall and slender," Emma often remarked, "I 
never did like fat men with big stomachs. He was just the 
manly build I liked best," but she would add, "He went all 
out of bounds, I never dreamed he would gain so much and 
become so big and heavy." 


It was a rather disturbing and sorrowful occasion for 
the parents and brothers and sisters to contemplate Emma's 
going away to Arizona. It was 600 weary miles - a journey 
of several weeks and they rightly wondered when it would 
be possible to ever see their loved one again. Emma's 
marriage was the first in the Swenson family and it was hard 
to witness this break in the close knit ranks of their home. 
The modest, shy, good looking daughter and sister added 
much to the family's enjoyment through her gift of music. 
She could play both the organ and accordian and these 
heartwarming talents would be greatly missed. 


It was decided that Joseph would take his bride to be 
to Salt Lake City where they would be sealed in the Endowment 
House. Emma had no white dress she could wear for the event 
but it so happened she did have a white nightgown which was 
made as lovely as possible to serve as a wedding dress. 
Perhaps the mother reminded her daughter that times were | 
better than when she and father stood up in a dugout to be 
married in the only clothes they owned. 


One can only imagine the heartbreaking tearful goodbyes 
as the wagon rolled out of sight carrying Joseph Hansen and 
his young family to the outermost bounds of civilization. In 
all her eighteen years Emma had never been separated from her 
family, not even for one night had she ever been away from 
home. The poor girl cried bitterly when nearing the last 
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dreary stretch of their journey. How could she live in such 
desolation. Reaching the St. Joseph settlement the Hansens 
were happily and cordially received by the folks at the fort. 
The settlers were striving diligently to live the United 
Order as they had been commanded to do. Emma accepted her 
duties along with the other women of the fort and all 
treated her with utmost consideration and kindness. But 
kindness could not supress overpowering homesickness. Here 
in her new surroundings were people she had never seen. The 
drab treeless landscape was lonely and uninviting compared 
with the fertile fields and towering mountains of the 
thriving Spanish Fork. Many seasons came and went before 
Kmma became reconciled and fully content with the place she 
was forever afterward to call home, 


Perhaps Joseph suffered too, with occasional longings for 
his homeland. It was many years before he could convince 
himself to give up all his holdings in Spanish Fork. From 
his Arizona earnings he even made investments in a coopera- 
tive store that was established in his old home town. 


But as the Arizona countryside began to bear evidence of 
successful efforts and the stubborn soil was coaxed into 
fertility St. Joseph began to be endured and then loved. 
Children and grandchildren growing up in the once formidable 
region cherished the land of their birth. As the years 
passed all the early founders of the community developed a 
fierce and abiding loyalty for the place they had been sent 
to colonize and to conquer. Dimming tired eyes envisioned 
in the vast desert a territory for expansion. The one 
time repelling view of desolation had changed to scenes of 
strange and awesome beauty. The everlasting stretches of 
brown earth after all held a touch of God. Greying citizens 
scanned the furthermost horizons which touched the vivid 
clear blueness of calm smiling skies. Their inner souls were 
at last rewarded with a great peace and satisfaction - This 
then was their home, their very own home bought with "blood, 
sweat and tears," 


The Hansens lived at the Fort until the colonists were 
advised to abandon the United Order and establish a townsite. 
The Fort provided protection and a oneness of purpose which 
was so necessary for people removed from the benefits of 
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urban comforts. While living at the Fort the youthful Emma 
cared for Joseph's first wife Sophia who succumbed to an 
intestinal disorder on August 4, 1883. Emma then assumed 
the role of stepmother, rearing the motherless four year old 
Mary. Being a stepmother is sometimes a source of anxiety 
and frustration but Emma was unfailing in this task. She 
tried hard to be a real mother to the lonely little girl, 
accepting Mary as one of her very own. 


Sophia's death occured just one month before the birth of 
James August, Emma's firstborn. When her son was born the 
kind women at the Fort provided all the help that could be 
obtained. Young midwives successfully delivered the baby and 
all the women were interested in lending every necessary 
assistance that the Hansen family be well cared for. These 
people of the wilderness were so understanding. Many other 
babies had been born at the Fort without any professional 
assistance. In telling of this experience, Emma said, 

"They even did my washing and helped in every way. When 
my baby was seven days old I cooked dinner for the kind 
hands that scrubbed my family washing on an old fashioned 
wash board," 


When grown up children asked their mother how it was 
possible for her to consider becoming a plural wife at the 
tender age of eighteen, and then consent to going to a new 
land, Emma answered with a prudent smile, "I guess I did it 
because I thought it was the best way to live my religion." 
She was like that, sacrifice was not too big a price to pay 
for any conviction which her heart told her was right. 


In those early days of colonization men used their brain 
and brawn trying to convert the capricious Little Colorado 
River into an obedient servant. Its turbid waters were 
desperately needed for the thirsty land. Dam building was 
regarded as a most urgent and necessary project. Men with 
their teams would spend whole weeks at a time on the job. 

The women would take turns going to the dam site to cook for | 
their hard working heroes. It had been Emma's turn to cook, | 
She with the two young children had spent their week at the 

dam trying to prepare tasty meals from rather scant provisions. 
Saturday night came at last but there was the little ritual of 
deciding who must stay at the camp and care for the horses 
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over Sunday. The men drew beans to determine whose lot it uJ 
would be. Emma almost held her breath while the drawing 
proceeded. She was already to leave but as luck would have 
it Joseph drew the fated black bean. The Hansens would be = 
alone while everyone else spent the Sabbath in proper 

worship. It was bleak and desolate enough when all the men | 
were on the job, but this staying at the damsite with no one = 
there but themselves reminded Emma of Robinson Crusoe on his 
lonely island. 


Sunday morning was ushered in with a howling wind. Soon 
all the air was filled with dust. Eyes smarted, faces stung, 
and lips ani teeth became dry and coated. Amid all the windy UW 
commotion the horses broke loose and left camp. Joseph was 
compelled to leave his family and go after the straying | 
animals, His search was long and wearisome. During his = 


prolonged absence the camp tent blew down leaving supplies, 
utensils and occupants to the mercy of the violent weather. | 
Upon his return, Joseph found his Emma and little ones = 
huddled miserably together in an unprotective wagon box. 


These vicious spring winds were the worst feature of = 
Northern Arizona's climate. The wind would come at frequent 
intervals lasting for three days before it wore itself out. 
Sometimes at sundown there was a lull in its vigorous howlings UW 
but next morning with the sun peeking through dusty skies, 
the world was greeted by the wind's unwelcome and strong 
complaints. Sometimes there was no abatement through the had 
night and disheartened settlers viewed an earth that looked 
hard, dry and forsaken. The wind boisterously swept the 
desert floor rolling up sand dunes which moved across the oa 
barren landscape. Dust devils would rise up from the dry 
land spiraling rapidly through the air coming down to rest 
somewhere in yonder hills. However, there was a compensation LJ 
in the quiet that followed the storm. A great calmness 
settled the dust and brought peace to relieve the disturbed f 
elements and the tired hearts of man. oe 


With the cessation of the United Order, each family living | 
in the Fort began to build homes on the newly surveyed town LJ 
lots. The Hansens took up a homestead located in the fields 
southwest of town. It was on this homestead that Enma'ts | 
second child, Nellie Jane, was born. That very same day the Lj 
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growing colony welcommed another new arrival, a son, in the 
Bushman family. The fathers frequently enjoyed telling of 
their experiences when these children were born. Early in 
the day John Bushman came to ask his close friend and 
neighbor, Joseph Hansen if he could go and get Mary Riclards, 
the midwife. John felt he could not leave his wife alone 
long enough to do the errand himself. Joseph, smiling agreed 
to help saying, "If you'll do the same for me sometime." 

That very evening Joseph was at the Bushman home seeking a 
return of the same favor he had granted his friend earlier 
in the day. 


Emma bore ten stalwart children, three boys and seven 
girls. All eleven of the Hansen children grew to maturity, 
were married in the Temple and reared families of their own. 
Of the sixty-five grandchildren born to her, Emma lived to 
see sixty of them, 


One notable feature of the Hansen family was the musical 
ability which many possessed. They not only played various 
instruments but their singing voices had quality and harmony. 
Their home was a pleasant place where all the family partici- 
pated in the rendition of musical selections. The parents not 
only favored but promoted musical endeavors. The face of the 
quiet and unassuming mother bore an expression of unostenta- 
tious, but honest joy am pride in talents and accomplishments 
of her boys and girls. Though eminently plecsed Emma Hansen 
was never one to be boastful. In her modest way she expressed 
approval. She wanted her family to succeed but success must 
never be accompanied by any demonstrations of superiority. 


The Hansen orchestra was an appreciated and enjoyable 
asset to the little community especially so, when no radios, 
TV sets or stereos were blaring music every hour of the 
day and night. 


Emma Hansen was a very exceptional mother who knew how 
to discipline her family quietly and effectively. She never 
lost her self respect through rash scoldings or a display of 
unwarranted anger. About the most extreme punishment she 
ever administered was to give her romping sons a good sound 
thumping when they ran into the big churn filled with cream 
and sent its precious contents spilling all over. Sometimes 
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the misbehaving child was made to sit quietly on a chair or 
put to bed where he must stay no matter what excitement 
might be going on about the premises. Their children were 
all imbued with a willingness to do their part and work 
progressed smoothly without too much argunent. 


— 


This mother was very cautious in her judgment of others 
and if her advice was sought it was only given after careful 
consideration. She was so mild in her criticism that her 
suggestions could be accepted without giving the least offense. 


Quite early in life Emma had the misfortune of becoming 
extremely deaf. Because of her affliction and sensitive 
nature she was greatly troubled that folks had to be incon- 
venienced by having to speak loudly to her. It was never in 
her heart to complain but there were times when a fleeting 
look of hurt dismay revealed an inner lonliness and a feeling 
of "I am being left out." 


In the late 1800's the United States government officials 
were quite determined to seek out all the Mormon polygamists. 
Many Utahns with more than one wife sneaked quietly away, some 
coming to the Arizona settlements where they lived on what was 
known as the underground. August Swenson fearing that he 
might be apprehended came to St. Joseph where he felt he 
might be quite safe living with his daughter's family. During 
his stay with the Hansens, August Swenson farmed and made 
himself useful in the struggling community. It was not 
always possible for the men with more than one family to 
evade the officers and there came a time when August Swenson 
had to serve a prison sentence. While confined in his cell 
he fashioned a beautiful cane. Canes were popular in that 
time as an aid in walking and to carry a cane added a 
fashionable flourish to any gentleman's bearing. This prison 
made cane was constructed from an iron rod threaded through 
alternating rings of leather and polished cow's horn. This 
cane was finished with a gleaming knob of cow horn fastened 
to the top. After the death of her father Emma was given 
the precious cane. Emma's son Jim finally became the proud 
owner of the treasured article and still has it in his 
possession. 


A pioneer home was ever a busy place. Wood had to be 
provided for heating and cooking. Emma Hansen could chop her 
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own wood if her men folks were busy or neglectful. She could 
prepare the best meals with the least fire, remembering 
always to be conservative of time and resources. From her 
cellar shelves and garden came the ingredients of wholesome 
repasts. No one could rival her jelly, jams, noodles, 
dumplings, pie and bread. If anyone else attempted to make 

a batch of bread the fond husband immediately detected the 
difference and mournfully complained, "This isn't Ma's 
bread." Custard and pumpkin pie were her specialty. 


Washing was done by scrubbing each article on a wash 
board and wringing by hand from a suds of homemade soap, 
Clothes were kept gleaming white by boiling in a large wash 
boiler. Emma made her own soap from meat scraps and home 
rendered grease that was in excess of what was needed for 
cooking. Ironing was done with flatirons heated on the 
wood cook stove - a sweltering job on hot summer days -- 
but starched clothes became smooth and glossy under the 
swift motions of the careful ironer. The washing and 
ironing were always neatly done according to schedule in the 
Hansen home. 


The coal oil lamps which lighted the home had to be 
periodically cleaned and filled. A smoky lamp chimney, 
besides being inefficient, was a disgrace to any household. 


Shoes and stockings were black. The shoes were polished 
with soot, rubbed with a dampened dauber, from the under- 
side of the stove lids, The soot was carefully spread over 
the shoes, allowed to dry a few minutes then "shined" with 
a dry brush or woolen cloth. Folks mended their own shoes 
and Emma was skillful in cutting the sole leather and tack- 
ing it neatly in place on her children's shoes. With an 
awl and heavy waxed thread she sewed together the split out 
places on worn shoes. She knit comfortable warm woolen 
socks for her husband whose work kept him outdoors most 
of the time. 


Worn out clothing was frequently dyed and torn into 
strips. The strips were sewn together and wound into a 
ball. Bright colored carpet warp was threaded into a huge 
wooden loom kept in the barn and the balls of prepared 
carpet rags were woven in strips about 36 inches wide and 
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as long as the carpet was to be made. These great strips 
were sewn together with carpet warp and a new carpet was 
ready to adorn the home. Emma wove many carpets for her 
best rooms and six of the eight Hansen daughters were given 
new carpets made by their mother as a wedding gift. Twice 
each year these homemade carpets were taken up, shook and 
vigorously beaten to get out the dust and dirt which the 
daily sweeping could not remove. The floors were scrubbed 
and the carpet relaid over a clean straw padding. Could 
there ever be anything so cozy and cheerful as a colorful 
homemade carpet. 


When linoleum came into use, the progressive Hansens 
covered their dining room and kitchen floors with the best 
inlaid linoleum on the market. No professional help was 
needed -—- the versatile mother and daughters could cut and 
lay the linoleum themselves. They could refinish the house 
inside and out with fresh paint and even make their own 
designs for decorative wall borders. 


The black heaters and cookstoves were kept clean and 
shining with "Sunrise" stove blacking. It took a good deal 
of arm power to get the desired degree of shine on the stoves 
and stove pipes. lach spring the heaters were taken out 


only to be brought back into place and polished for winter use. 


Emma was a neat seamstress and handy at making patterns. 
It has been said that with the beginning of school each 
autumn, the Hansen girls all had new dresses so cleverly made 
they were the envy of the other girls. The mother always 
made her husband's shirts. He was so large it was difficult 
to buy any that would fit. She cut out her own patterns 
for the shirts making them as neatly as those one could 
buy at a store. 


Besides being a capable homemaker and manager Emma 
helped with farming projects. Joseph was certain no one 
could load hay quite so well as his good wife. She always 
helped with the milking both morning and evening as long as 
the milking had to be done by hand. She would carry two 
buckets of milk up the steep incline from the corral to the 
house with never a suggestion that it was hard work. The 
girls all helped with the milking too. While the separator 
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and the evening cleaning up of milk buckets and cans was 
going on the men fed the cows and horses, then the family was 
ready for their evening meal often followed by an orchestra 
practice period. 


There was always homemade butter on the Hansen's table. 
Emma almost wept when after forty years she had to buy the 
first pound of store butter because a new hometown dairy 
was using all the milk they could produce. Before the family 
owned a separator the milk was strained into large shallow 
pans, placed on shelves in a cool rock cellar and after the 
cream had risen it was skimmed off and placed in a large 
wooden churn. The churning proceedure was sometimes a 
lengthy job and to make good choice butter during the hot 
summer time required care and diligence. Buckets of cream 
were wrapped in wet cloths and hung where the night air and 
breezes could cool the contents through the process of 
evaporation. Emma's butter had a reputation of being extra 
good and always there were orders for the butter which 
often sold for 25¢ per pound. 


Emma loved to have a beautiful garden. Her knowledge 
and suggestions on gardening were taken as authority. She 
was an artist at bunching onions, radishes, asparagus, 
carrots, and rhubarb for market. She taught her family 
how to lug tomatoes attractively and box apples so that 
folks would want to buy them. The autumn months were so full 
of activity that one marvels how so much could be accomp- 
lished. The large Hansen orchard was planted with many 
varieties of fruit. From July until frost there were 
currants, gooseberries, apples, peaches and pears to harvest, 
can and sell. There was seldom if ever a complete fruit 
crop failure, however some years were much more productive 
than others. 


Tomatoes were picked in season, twice weekly by the 
wagonload and lugged ready for markets in Holbrook and 
Winslow. Emma would go into the fields and gather melons 
and cantaloupes piling them by the roadside so they could 
be loaded on the wagon and crated up for the peddlars who 
would come the following day and take the choice products to 
stores and homes of eager buyers. There were no super 
highways and swift moving refrigerated trucks to bring in 
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fresh fruits and vegetables as there are today. Joseph City 
farmers could sell all they could raise or wanted to sell. 


The family decided that when their mother was 50 years 
old they must do something special to show their love and 
respect. Acting upon daughter Pearl's suggestion all the 
children brought forth their nickels and dimes, and with 
larger contributions from the older ones they purchased 
a gold watch and chain which was given to honor mother on 
this important birthday. The fond husband then proposed 
that his wife, accompanied by their youngest daughter Fern, 
take a trip by train to Spanish Fork. It was a day of 
happy excitement and Emma, almost overjoyed, graciously 
accepted the well deserved tokens of appreciation from her 
loved ones. 


Even after reaching the age of sixty years this unusual 
woman kept herself well and remuneratively employed. The 
forenoon hours she would spend caring for her flock of 
chickens, the pigs and little calves. She even warmed 
buckets of separated milk which she carried to the smallest 
calves. With a hand sickle she cut alfalfa from the ditch 
banks and field borders so the pigs would have some green 


feed to eat. While these outside chores claimed her time and 


attention her well taught daughters cleaned house, did the 
washing and ironing and did sewing, washing and ironing for 
others. There were no government hand outs for the aged, 
medicare or social security or other benefits. mma was 
independent, frugal and hard working. She could sustain 
herself and have money left for savings and investments. 


She kept strict account of all the family income. Her 
book-keeping was neat, precise and accurate. Ten percent 
was diligently paid for tithing. Her husband praised his 
wife's honesty and integrity for insisting tmt a full 
tithing be paid. Assessments, dues, and bills were paid on 
time and free contributions to missionaries and public 
enterprises were liberally given. No one was knowingly 
cheated. Every sale small or large bore the stamp of 
honest measure. "Why," said Joseph proudly, "Emmy would 
rather lose $75.00 than cheat anyone out of 75¢." 


Emma understood bee culture and with her sons she 


helped raise bees, do the extracting and prepare a superior 
honey that was very much in demand. 
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She was determined to have a pretty yard. The water 
coming from the well was considered harmful for plants, so 
whenever ditch water was available she painstakingly carried 
ditch water to the precious vines and roses adorning her 
house and spacious lawn. Each spring a small flower garden 
was planted north of the lawn. The Hansen lot was beautiful 
with shade trees, fruit trees and a hedge of currant bushes. 
For years there was a shed on the North side of the house 
where the water wagon was parked. Whenever the tank on the 
wagon was empty it was taken to the river where the Hansen 
youngsters pumped water from a well located there. There was 
a pipe leading from the pump to the water wagon. The 
children counted the strokes as each took a turn pumping 
water to fill the 600 gallon tank. The filled water wagon 
was so heavy that a sturdy team of horses strained mightily 
to pull it up the grade from the river to the shed. 


Later a windmill was placed on the premises and water 
was piped into the house. A storage tank took the overflow 
and provided water if and when the wind did not blow. Son 
James who lived across the street was served from this same 
windmill system. The Hansens now had a bathroom which 
housed the largest bathtub that could be found. What a 
relief for grown up people to stretch out full length for 
a bath which previously had to be taken in a round No. 3 
wash tub. The extra large tub served very nicely for a 
baptismal font. Grandsons Kern Hunt and Ross Hansen were 
each baptized here when they were eight years old. 


Opulent hop vines covered the shed and from the hops 
Emma made homemade yeast. Many people in the village sent 
their children to Sister Hansens to exchange a small portion 
of flour or sugar for a like amount of yeast. Many of these 
children, now grown gray, remember how good the yeast was. 
They never got home with the full amount which was sent in 
the little container. It was a wonder enough yeast was left 


to raise a batch of bread. This hop yeast along with molasses 


also made delicious homemade beer which was properly aged 
in big earthen crocks. For village celebrations it was 
thought no one could make this type of refreshment as well 
as Emma Hansen and Johanna Westover. Joseph Hansen and 
John Bushman found this beverage to be very delightful and 
exhilarating. On one occasion they were both sampling and 
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enjoying a recently made batch of beer. It seemed to be a 
little strong but none the less flavorfull. Smacking his 

lips Brother Bushman gaily announced, "Your Emmy must have 
stirred this beer with a stick." 


After the signing of the 18th Ammendment which ushered 
in a brief period of nationwide prohibition Emma declared 
that hop yeast beer no matter how mild, was unconstitutional. 
Being a loyal citizen she could not be pursuaded to make any 
more beer. 


All pioneer women made their own bedding. Mattresses 
were made from heavy ticking fashioned into a large sack to 
fit the bedstead and filled yearly with clean straw or corn 
husks. Blankets were scarce but a woman did not amount to 
much if she could not make quilts. St. Joseph women were 
especially notorious for making quilts and Emma ranked high 
with the best of them. It seemed that in an incredible short 
time worn out wool skirts, coats, and pants could be worked up 
into warm winter quilts. Scraps of cloth left from cutting 
out shirts, dresses and other clothing were cut and sewed 
into the most intriguing designs and blocks. The blocks were 
artistically arranged so that the various colors resulted in 
a pleasing arrangement of shades and designs and there were 
never any mismatching corners. The quilting design was often 
new and original, especially effective for the particular 
quilt tht was stretched carefully on the quilting frames. 
Emma and all her girls loved to make quilts. Everyone 
admired the small even stitches which were evident in every 
quilt they made. The oldest daughter received church wide 
acclaim for the beauty, neatness and originality shown in 
her unusually lovely quilts. Each bride that left the Hansen 
home mist be fitted out with an array of homemade quilts. 


When Emma received an invitation to attend her sister 
Mary's Golden Wedding Anniversary celebration in Spanish Fork, 
she felt the sister must be remembered on this important 
occasion so Emma and her daughters designed and made a 
gorgeous gold silk guilt lined with blue. It was truly a 
gift of love and delicate beauty to be forever cherished 
by an aging sister. 


Emma Hansen was called to serve in all the auxiliary 
organizations of the St. Joseph Ward. She was the first 
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president of the Y.L.M.I.A. serving from 1883-85. For 

13 years 1889-1902 she was 2nd Counselor in the Relief 
Society. Two of these years 1890-92 she also served as 
secretary of the Relief Society. From 1902-1913 she acted 
as Relief Society Treasurer. During much of the time that 
she acted as Relief Society Treasurer she also served as 
lst Counselor in the Primary. Her labor in the Primary 
extended over a period of 15 years 1899-1914. Emma's 
entire family followed her worthy example giving much time 
and effort to support and officer the various ward organ- 
izations. When donations were called for imma was at the 
top of the list. If asked to furnish one pie she took two - 
just in case it might be needed. 


There were infrequent visits to Utah. A time or two 
Joseph and Emma went by train but it took three days to reach 
Spanish Fork going the shortest route by rail. The longing 
to see loved ones and old acquaintances always pulled at 
their heart's strings. Whether the way be long or hard 
visits to the homeland just had to be. Emma allowed herself 
to indulge in a little self pity when none of her visits 
to Utah were returned by loved ones coming to Arizona. In 
one of her letters she gently chided her family for their 
neglect. Emma's father and sister Maggie Williams felt 
guilt and shame when they received the letter and resolved 
right then and there to pay their Arizona folks a surprise 
visit. 


They boarded a train which stopped at St. Joseph's small 
railroad station shortly before midnight. August Swenson, 
remembering the time he had spent in the settlement during the 
government raid on polygamists was sure he could find Emny's 
house. The station was a mile or so east and south of the 
village. The party were unloaded and with their heavy 
suitcases began to walk in the dark to the Hansen home. 

They stumbled clumsily along through the fields searching 
for some sigh of a light that would indicate which way 
they should go. Back and forth, round and round went the 
travelers stumbling over the rough ground. Finally in the 
light of approaching dawn August Swenson found his bearings 
and successfully led the way to the Hansen residence. It 
was still early - too early for even the Hansens to be up, 
so the visitors quietly made themselves comfortable on the 
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big front porch. With eager anticipation they waited to 
spring their big surprise. Perhaps no other event ever 
produced such a thrill as this one. Excitement was spilling 
all over the place when Emma discovered her loved ones. 
There was so much bubbling laughter and gay commotion that 
everyone was talking all at once. It was a happy and 
enjoyable visit and paved the way for future visits of Utah 
relatives to Emmy's home, 


Emma's sister Maggie Swenson Williams was always a 
cordial understanding and lovable aunt. She was especially 
adored by her Hansen nieces and nephews. Maggie was par- 
ticularly impressed with the sweet family spirit of unity 
and harmony that existed in her older sister's home. The 
diligence of the family in observing the gospel principles 
was especially impressive to her. Upon reaching home after 
the Arizona trip, Spanish Forkers questioned Maggie about 
how things were in Arizona. In her frank genuine manner she 
answered, "If the angels in heaven are as good as Emmy then 
there are some awfully good angels." 


On another occasion Maggie, accompanied by her younger 
sister Clara Shippie, and Clara's young daughter Dorothy 
made the trip to Arizona with Ben Hunt in Ben's touring 
car. This was during prohibition days and the governments 
losing struggle with bootleggars. After a few days Ben 
called at his mother-in-law's home to find out how the 
Aunties were enjoying their visit. "Oh," said the enthus- 
iastic Aunt Maggie, "Enmy's just so good to us, she provides 
everything, perceiving our wants before we know them our- 
selves. Why Ben, if I said 'I would like a drink of whiskey' 
Emma would chase down a bootleggar and get it for me." 


Before the death of the father, it was customary for the 
Hansens living nearby to spend Christmas Eve at "Grandma's 
House". The big front room was made festive with appropriate 
decorations and a large tree adorned with bright ornaments and 
lighted by dozens of wax candles was a wonderful sight for 
the youngsters. Santa always came and Grandma and her 
cohorts tried hard to engage a Santa whom the older children 
could not recognize. It was amusing to note their bewilder- 
ment when smart half believing young boys could not identify 
the old saint. It was so much fun being at Grandma's. She 
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made her posterity feel welcome while she herself drank 
in the deep satisfaction of Christmas time being spent 
together in a spirit of love and happy giving. 


Emma loved family gatherings and often fostered get 
together functions. The day her husband was seventy-five 
years old the whole family came from far and near to celebrate. 
There was a huge birthday cake, a program and lots of eats. 
By then there were so many Hansens that it was arranged to 
have this party in the nearby Relief Society Hall. The happy 
father was delighted with the respect and love shown to him 
on this occasion. It was his last birthday party, another 
year brought failing health. When he was a few months past 
seventy-six, Joseph Hansen passed away leaving Emma a widow 
at the early age of 67. 


It was a lonely time for Emma, All her children except 
the youngest (Fern) were married. That summer Fern was 
married and the mother was left to suffer her grief in 
silence and alone. Emma was not one to allow self pity to 
destroy her amiability. She busied herself with the cus- 
tomary chores, continued working in the garden, found time 
to crochet beautiful rugs and work on quilts which she made 
for gifts. 


There was one happy summer when Emma's understanding and 
pleasant sister-in-law Priscilla Swenson came to spend 
several weeks visiting. The two widows had so much in common 
that they were soul satisfying company for each other. 


The spring of 1931 she helped her son Delbert to paint 
and get his new home ready for occupancy. What an unselfish 
self-sacrificing mother she was. One winter she spent doing 
work in the Arizona Temple and the next winter she stayed 
with her son's family while her own home was being remodeled 
and made into rental apartments. 


Young married couples were eager to rent from her. She 
was always so congenial no one could ever accuse her of being 
meddlesome or nosy. She was fair with her clients and con- 
cerned about their comfort and well being. Her wholesome 
timely advice was frequently sought by young couples sharing 
her home. 
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The summer of 1933, when Emma Hansen was 70 years old, 
she accompanied her son and wife on a trip to the World's 
Fair held in Chicago. No one thought of her as being an old 
lady. She made herself so agreeable with all members of the 
traveling party that she was always remembered as a good sport 
and a dear person worthy of admiration. She visited every- 
thing and walked miles through interesting caves, parks, 
exciting gardens, museums and seemed so young, alert and 
vigorous. They marveled at her endurance and the eager 
response she showed concerning the things she saw. She 
never referred to any unpleasant ache, pain or weariness 
that might have bothered her. She slept well in all the 
strange beds occupied during an extensive trip and awoke each 
morning to make the world enjoyable for those about her. 


Jess Dewey, one of the young traveling companions 
remarked, "When I learned that an old grandma 70 years old 
was going to accompany us on the trip my spirits fell. I 
was sure she would be an old fuss button and spoil everything. 
What a surprise I've had and how delightful to enjoy the 
trip with her. After all she was the least fussy and bother- 
some of any in the group." 


The late summer of 1938 the annual Swenson reunion was 
being considered. Emma induced her Utah relatives to come 
half way to Joseph City for the family party. It was agreed 
that the Spanish Fork people and the Arizona group would 
meet at the North Rim of the Grand Canyon. kmma sought the 
willing support of her large family then volunteered that 
on the occasion her family would furnish a program and the 
big family dinner for this very momentous affair. She baked 
loaves and loaves of homemade bread, bought watermelons and 
took lugs of juicy tomatoes from the fields at home. The 
whole meal was taken by pickup truck into the picturesque 
mountains bordering the two states. Emma truly loved family 
spirit and togetherness. The Swenson relatives never forgot 
the happy reunion and the wonderful dinner Aunt Emma brought 
from her home in Arizona. 


The Hansens often kept a hired man to help with farming 
and building operations. One of these hired men who was 
especially thoughtful and observing was amazed at the hard 
working Emma who performed heavy tasks in the fields and 
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barnyard. "Why," said this youth in tones of deepest 
respect, "One would expect her to be course and mannish, 
but not so. She is refined in features, mannerism and 
language. She is a true lady of exceptional charm and 
tenderness with superior qualities of mind and character. 

I have never seen a woman with so many and varied talents." 


Emma Hansen was a successful manager of all money she 
was able to earn. Thrifty, prudent, and frugal she was 
able to make sizeable loans to many seeking to borrow money. 
She was an imependent widow with plenty of reserves over 
and above her needs. She was always liberal with others and 
never took unfair advantage. 


When the small ward of Joseph City was trying to 
remodel and add to their little chapel, Kmma Hansen was one 
of the big contributors. The building was a heavy load on 
the community but Emma Hansen was one who was interested 
and wanted everything to be lovely and something to be proud 
of. According to her suggestion she and her three sons paid 
the ward's portion on beautiful pews for the chapel. Up to 
her death she kept a flock of chickens. She cleaned coops 
herself and carried her produce in big buckets to the place 
where the eggs were sorted and crated for market. Once on 
one of these trips she fell with her large bucket of many 
dozens of eggs. This fall hurt her shoulder and gave her 
trouble for some time. The last few years of her life Emma 
developed some stomach and digestive disorders which caused 
a good deal of annoyance and loss of weight. But Emma never 
gave up. <She paid for her own medical treatment and lived 
as wisely as possible. Though never free from distress 
during her last few years, she did little complaining always 
taking care of herself and chickens. In between times she 
pieced quilts for the Relief Society to sell. The officers 
of the Relief Society never marked Grandma Hansen's quilts. 
They waited for her to come and tell them how to quilt the 
quilt she had so neatly pieced. "Oh, I don't know," she would 
say and then soon she would tell them how and a fitting and 
original design which always pleased would result. 


She faithfully attended Relief Society, Sunday School, and 
Sacrament Meeting. If she were not present everyone missed 
her and began to wonder if today Grandma Hansen was ill or 
gone. She was always missed. If was her heart's desire to 
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be loyal to every good cause and to showers and wedding 
receptions she always came with the most worthwhile gifts. 


Emma lived to see 60 of the 65 grandchildren born to 
her, all that were big enough to remember have cherished 
memories of a grandma who never scolded or was cross with 
them. Except for deafness, her faculties were keen and alert 
up to the last. Some have said, "She seemed never to grow 
old." She always walked to perform her errands or to 
visit her children who lived in the village and her gait 
was not halt or maimed. 


The eighty-two years of her lifetime were years of 
many changes. In her younger days the horse and buggy were 
luxuries, but she lived to see her family own many auto- 
mobiles. The sickle, scythe and cradle were replaced by 
whirring combines. No longer did women and girls speak of 
going out to glean in the fields. The tractor came to pull 
the plow instead of sweaty horses. Power driven rotary 
hoes, sprays, manure spreaders, mowing machines, etc., came 
to take the place of man and horse. The washing was done by 
electricity and women no longer sweat over a steamy wash- 
board and tub. Vacuum cleaners cleaned the house leaving no 
trace of dust; refrigeration kept foods palatable and the 
woodbox in the kitchen corner became obsolete. Emma could 
flick a dial and hear words and music coming from great and 
notable places. The quiet village of pioneer days heard the 
constant whir of traffic on railroad and highway. Within a 
block of her home passed noisy Highway 66 stretching from the 
west coast to Chicago. Even the calm skies were invaded by 
transcontinental airways. Emma literally saw the fulfillment 
of Joseph Smith's prophecy given in 1842 -- "Knowledge and 
intelligence shall flow down from this time henceforth." 


To her it was always a source of marvel and wonder to 
contemplate the progress she had been permitted to see. With 
all advancement which came in Emma's time she had to see one 
son and many grandsons leave the sheltered protection of home 
to participate in two world wars. She did not live to see 
the end of World War II which kept men's hearts in turmoil 
many months after her demise. 


This good woman lived with malice toward none. Jealousy 
or covetness had no place in her warm understanding heart. 
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The greatest trial she could conceive of was to be a 
trouble to anyone. Few were the considerations she sought 
from others. People everywhere loved and respected her. 


Although ailing, on her last Tuesday she walked to 
Relief Society meeting where she quilted on one of the quilts 
of her own making. By Saturday night her family were con- 
cerned over her condition and left her alone no longer. 
Sunday and Monday found her very ill and Tuesday morning 
after the bright spring sunshine had filled every cranny of 
her little northeast room she breathed her last. She died 
March 20, 1945, as nobly as she lived. No murmur, no cry 
of pain, no hysteria although her suffering was very intense. 
The body was prepared for burial by her daughters, who were 
assisted by Josie M. Turley, Alice M. Wilkinson, and Adele B. 
Westover. All the clothes were in readiness before her 
death, 


She was buried March 22, 1945. A sister, two brothers, 
one neice and nephew from Spanish Fork and one neice from 
Richfield, Utah, came to the services. All of her ten children 
and their mates were present as well as the son-in-law of 
the departed step-daughter and many grandchildren. 


The chapel was carefully prepared and decorated by the 
women of the Relief Society who had 4 special admiration for 
the departed. Albert Swenson, a brother gave remarks which 
characterized him as a man of refinement, culture, spiritual 
insight and intellect. It was his first visit to the land 
his sister had so nobly figured in pioneering and he was 
touched by the tributes paid to her who had battled life's 
problems with such fortitude. The respect people had for her 
was a touching tribute to her greatness. 


She left property and U.S. government bonds she had 
bought with cash earned by her own hard working and skill- 
ful hands. 


Kmma Hansen's death brought a lonely emptiness to her 
family and friends but the memory of her patience and sweet 
goodness will live on in the hearts of those who ever knew 
her. 


one was laid to rest in the Joseph City cemetery by the 
side of her faithful and honored husband, 
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TRIBUTES AND RECOLLECTIONS 


JOHN L. WESTOVER recalls: 


Joseph C. Hansen was a counselor to Bishop John Bushman 
for many years and was only released when he was chosen as 
a High Councilman in the Snowflake Stake. 


When I was 12 years old I was ordained a Deacon and 
made president of the Deacons Quorum. Among the duties of 
the Deacons, was the job of collecting Fast Offerings which 
at that time were in produce, flour, etc. We were given the 
job of cutting wood for the church house and making fires in 
the stoves, and keeping the building and grounds clean. I 
guess we did such a good job thet we were retained in that 
assignment until I was 18 years old, when Joseph C. Hansen 
drew the attention of the Bishopric to the fact that I was 
old enough to be ordained a Priest. So I never held the 
office of a Teacher. 


Joseph C. Hansen always gave good advice to the members 
of the Ward. He said a man should always give a good days 
work for a days pay. 


Joseph C. Hansen's mission in helping to settle the only 
colony that stuck it out was one of the factors that will 
always be a credit to the few families who had the stick-to-it 
that put Joseph City on the map to stay. He was always 
considerate of the poor. When some men made good on some 
financial venture, he would say, "When you get rich remember 
the poor." 


He was superintendent of the St. Joseph Irrigation 
Company and could inspire the men or members in the problems 
they met up with. 


Without Joseph C. Hansen's part in making Joseph City 
a permanent town on the map of Arizona, it would have been a 
different story. 
ADELE BUSHMAN WESTOVER recalls: 


I was raised on the same block and was a neighbor of 
the Hansens. Mary Hansen and I were close friends and spent 
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much time together in work and play. We hoed weeds in the 
fields, stripped cane, and many the evenings we spent at the 
molasses mill making molasses candy. 


I mst have been held in high esteem by kmma Hansen as 
she named one of her girl babies Minnie Adele. 


As I was Relief Society President I got to know Emma 
Hansen very well and she was always cooperative in any of our 
projects and contributed in work and means to assist the 
work of that organization. 


Unknown to her daughters she had planned and had on 
hand all her Temple clothes prior to her death. At the time 
of her death she called for me and I was present at the time 
of her passing. 


SENTIMENTS FROM THE SHELLEY FAMILY 
by Thomas H. Shelley 


My wife joins me in saying that no family on earth is 
held in higher esteem by us than the family of Joseph C. 
Hansen and wife Emma. My first remembrance of the family 
was at the age of five, Nell and I made little corrals 
under the old log house that was built on stilts. There was 
plenty of room to get under the house and play. 


The family lived there before building their fine brick 
home. When I was at the age of about eight someone made the 
remark that the Hansens talked of moving to Utah. I felt 
that would ruin the world. The Shelleys lived in an old log 
house just across the way from the Hansens. 


From 1893 to 1900 the Shelleys were at school in Heber 
but due to people moving away the district was abandoned. The 
Hansens were kind enough to let my sister Ellen and I have a 
room equipped for housekeeping. Ellen was given a bed 
upstairs and I slept with James Hansen in our room. We owe 
the Hansens much for such help and kindness. 


Sister Hansen was one of the kindest persons I have ever 
known. Just kind to all people. She was an excellent cook and 
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housekeeper and was also very helpful outside of the house. 
Brother Hansen hauled loose hay to Holbrook. One morning he 
was pitching hay and Sister Hansen was on the wagon placing 
it. As a young man I thought that I should take her place 
on the wagon. Brother Hansen definetely turned my offer 
down saying, "If Emma loads it it won't fall off." 


My father owned a small farm at Joseph City and I was 
alone caring for the place. Our irrigation turn came. I had 
been up all night caring for the water. The turn ended at 
8:00 a.m. I walked up the main ditch to shut the water off 
only to find that the headgate was being washed out. I had 
nothing but a shovel to work with. I was worn out and just 
about ready to give up in despair when here came Brother 
Hansen with a team and scraper. In his kind jolly way he 
said, "Don't worry we will soon stop the water." Although 
he was in a hurry he remained with me until all was safe. 
Imagine my thankfulness for the help of this good man. 


He was a successful farmer and a willing contributor to 
every good cause. I worked on the upper dam when he was 
foreman. The work went well, he working as hard as any one 
of us. We all loved hin. 


A NOTE OF APPRECIATION FROM THE RICHARDS FAMILY 
by Emma R. Facer 
I am happy to say that by the Richards Family, the 
Hansens were always considered of the "purest gold". We 
have always considered the Hansen Family as fine, and we 
always counted on each and all of you. 
I REMEMBER THE HANSENS 
by George S. Tanner 
One of my most vivid recollections in Joseph City is 
of trips to the Hansen orchards. Here in the early fall we 


had the opportunity of enjoying peaches and other fruit which 
somehow had escaped the killing spring frosts. 
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I also remember that Brother Hansen traveled to far 
away places. He went to World Fairs, made frequent visits 
to Salt Lake City and to his home town of Spanish Fork. I 
imagine that his travels had something to do with his pro- 
gressive attitude toward home and farm. The Hansen home was 
among the first in the community to have modern conveniences 
in kitchen and bathroom and to be attractively landscaped with 
lawns, flowers and shrubs. 


My father and mother thought of the Hansens as the best 
gardeners and farmers in the settlement. I well remember 
hearing my mother quote Sister Hansen on the best way to 
plant and irrigate garden seeds. "Sister Hansen says they 
water carrot seeds twice to get them up." Joseph C. Hansen 
and his wife Emma were the only County Farm Extension Agents 
I ever knew in Joseph City. 


I also remember the musical talents and musical instru- 
ments of the Hansen family. This one-man-family band was on 
display on holidays and other occasions to enliven an other- 
wise drab existence, 


Perhaps the strongest impressions that remain with me 
are of the discussions concerning dams, ditches, and practical 
affairs carried on in Priesthood and even Sacrament meetings 
in which Joseph C. Hansen played a heavy role. He was not 
a quarrelsome man, but he usually ended up having things his 
own way because he was right. I remember hearing him say, 
"Our dam is the master wheel. The life of our town depends 
upon it." Or he might say, "We need more men out to clean 
the ditches." 


No one in Joseph City of my day spoke with as mich 
authority as Joseph C. Hansen when matters of practical 
import were at hand, and no one gave more generously for 
their realization. 


A TRIBUTE FROM THE MC LAWS FAMILY 
by Estella Cummins 
You couldn't have asked me to write about any family in 
Joseph City that I think more of than the Hansens. I want to 
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give just one incident to show what kind of a man Brother 
Hansen was. 


One year in spite of the scarcity of water my father, 
John McLaws, had hopefully planted a good wheat crop. As 
water became more scarce, Brother Hansen freely offered his 
water turn to father saying, " John, you need to save that 
wheat. It will mean bread for your family. My alfalfa can 
make it without the water." Anyone knowing how much a water 
turn meant to Brother Hansen can appreciate the real 
sacrifice entailed by this generous offer. 


MINUTES OF THE SWENSON REUNION 


The following is copied from minutes of the Swenson 
Reunion held in Kiabab Lodge, July 30, 1938. Minutes recorded 
by Maggie S. Williams, sister of Emma S. Hansen, 


We held Father's birthday at the Kiabab Lodge in Kiabab 
Forest, Arizona. At the Lodge we all met at 9 o'clock and a 
program was furnished by Emma Swenson Hansen's Family, with 
John Miller as master of ceremonies and Harvey Hansen in 
charge of community singing, with May H. Smith at the piano. 


Address of welcome.......eecccceeeeedames Hansen 
Dialogue..cccccccccecee Nelda and Viola Rencher 
Song "Arizona, Sunkissed Land".....ccccccccvece 
coccccccccccocecescnansen Brothers and Sisters 
REDDLG DEnCesscescsccsccscseeetroup O1 Children 
RGGGITO a ce ceweeas ees ceeeececeeassenikens ollLn 
Rhythm Band. cecccccccccccecceelen Grandchildren 
DENCO es ceca vetoes veccessesseeeasemalcoim one... 
Piano Duet. .ccccccceceeeMaxine and Myrna Miller 
Dramatization of Scenes from the Life of August 
Swensen.......nead by Alice Hansen and drama- 
tized by the Hansen Family.....ceccccccccccece 
Song "Blue Galilee.....cccccsceeeeHansen Family 
DOlLGcgocceccicueceutseeseesvieeeseencesb ern mlb 


After the program Mrs. Emma S. Hansen and her family 


served a delicious dinner to all present. This required 
considerable effort as the family had to travel about 300 
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miles, and Emma was past 75 years of age. There were 137 
present. 


After dinner we went to the Grand Canyon and stayed the 
next night. Had a very enjoyable time. Came home July 31st. 


PROGRAM OF THE FUNERAL OF EMMA S. HANSEN 


The following is copied from records kept by Maggie 
Swenson Williams. Maggie Williams in company with others 
from Spanish Fork attended the funeral and burial of her 
sister Emma Swenson Hansen. 


Mrs. Emma Hansen, 82, resident of Joseph City, Arizona 
since 1881 died Tuesday morning March 20, 1945, at her home, 


Funeral services were held Thursday, March 22nd at 
3:00 P.M. at the Joseph City Chapel with Bishop Earl B. 
Westover in charge. Burial in the community cemetery. 


Program for the funeral was as follows: 


Prelude. cccoccccvcovscceeesntring Trio 
Singing...eeeeeeeDouble Mixed Quartet 
PrayerececocccecceeeedOnn L. Bushman 
Singing......e..eeLDouble Mixed Quartet 
Life Sketch....e.eeeeoee Josie Turley 
Sentiments....eeee.e-ndith S. Bushman 
Sermon and Song..eceeeeeeM.D. Bushman 
Talk. .ccoccccccceee-voseph L. Peterson 
POS1G sco 040s cdesssescsnwnsuurane T1060 
Talk. cccccccccoccceeeed0nn L. Westover 
Singing..e.eeoeeeeDouble Mixed Quartet 
RemarkS.cccoccccccccceeAlbert Swenson 
PYAYVOY ccesssssceseevevenveMeie Tanner 


EXCERPTS FROM TALK GIVEN BY EDITH S. BUSHMAN 
AT THE FUNERAL OF EMMA S. HANSEN March 22, 1945 


I should like to speak of Sister Hansen's home and its 


influence. It parallels the best in our church. In her home 
she presided as a queenly lady. This home endowed all the 
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sons and daughters with honesty and thrift. Everyone worked 
at Hansens and came so near sustaining all their needs that 
I have heard say that all the groceries to be bought were 
sugar and salt. 


Brother Hansen said, pointing to his ee "There is 
the best gardener Joseph City ever had." 


Although a widow and exempt from assessments she always 
did a big part and was personally interested in all 
comminity projects. She paid the exact number of Primary 
pennies and liberally contributed to building the chapel. 


She was so thoughtful about visiting the sick and 
mothers with new born babies, but she never gossiped. 


She seldom heard what was spoken in public but she 
liked to sing and joined with the singing of congregational 
songs. Although she did not hear she went regularly to 
church activities. She would say, "I can hear the msic 
and set the proper example." 


One of the finest attributes of this womanly woman was 
her modest, humble sincere prayer. It came gently un- 
restrained yet so full of faith and loving tenderness and 
compassion. She truly displayed her quality of character 
when she prayed. 


She was extremely patient in suffering or enduring pain. 
Her husband tells how she sat in the chair and had all her 
teeth pulled at one setting with nothing to relieve the pain 
and did it without a murmur. 


Sister Hansen was never given to flattery. One little 
word from her was better than hours of praise from the 
flatterer. She talked very little even to her children but 
got the desired results. Her son tells on one occasion they 
were talking about smoking and she remarked as a tear fell 
from her eye, "I hope you never smoke." Never another 
word was uttered but her sons are free from such habits. 


Years ago Harvey decided Sunday School was unnecessary. 
He would just forget about it. So his mother rehearsed the 
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benefits and what it would mean to attend. "Well," he 
remarked, "If it's so good for me, why don't you go, Ma?" 
His mother caught the lesson and attended Sunday School 
whenever possible the rest of her life. Harvey was just 
recently released as Ward Sunday School Superintendent 
having served ten years. 


Never have I heard an unkind word of criticism about 
Sister Hansen. On one occasion at a Mother's Day program 
I heard her son-in-law remark, "My mother-in-law is as good 
a woman as was ever born. I love her as my own dear mother." 


All of her children have grown to manhood and womanhood 
without a stain on the name, 


We are indeed grateful for her abundant useful life. 


Sister Hansen has completed a successful journey in this work- 


a-day world and peacefully she laid aside life's burdens. 

A gentle soul has gone to rest. Blessed loved ones welcome 
her into the eternity to which she has gone. "She is not 
dead she is just away." 


I pray the hearts of the family may be filled with the 
peace thet passeth understanding. We shall miss her clear 
vision and decisions, wise judgment, unshaken faith and 
humble testimony of our gospel. Let us all look forward to 
that time when we shall be reunited with this noble woman, 
a princess of our Heavenly Father, I ask humbly in the name 
of Jesus Christ, Amen. 
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POSTERITY OF JOSEPH CHRISTIAN HANSEN AND ANE SOPHIA KNUDSEN 


He was born 16 January 1854 at Liverpool, England. 
Died 4 May 1930 at Joseph City, Arizona. Married Ane Sophia 
Knudsen 23 November 1877. She was born 17 September 1858 
at Manti, Utah. Died 4 August 1883 at St. Joseph, (Joseph 
City) Arizona. 


Children: 

*Emily (twin) b 31 July 1878 
d 3 Aug 1878 

*Josephine (twin) b 31 July 1878 
d 3 Aug 1878 

#Mary Sophia b 30 Sept 1879 
qd 17 Apr 1925 

*Amanda b 25 Aug 1881 
d 4 Sept 1881 


(Hugh Malstrom Larson b 3 Feb 1884 
( d 23 May 1958 
(*#Mary Sophia Hansen (1)m 5 Oct 1904 


Children: 


1. Emmet Garland b 11 Aug 1905 
d 21 Jan 1927 


2. Reed Wendell b 12 Aug 1909 

3. Ina b 27 May 1911 

4. Ranald Ray b 15 Aug 1914 

5. Irma May b 21 Sept 1920 

6. Gordon Hugh b 8 Sept 1922 

is Reed Wendell Larson am 8 Nov 1934 
( Jean Gardner b 1 Apr 1917 

Children: 


a. Hugh Leroy b 13 June 1935 
b. Larry Reed b 28 July 1937 
c. Patricia Ann b 6 Dee 1940 
d. Wendell Ray b 9 May 1942 
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e. Glen b 23 July 1943 
d 24 July 1943 
f. Mary Lou b 22 June 1949 
g. Terry Wayne b 22 Sept 1954 
h. Michael Eugene b 21 Nov 1955 
i. Kenneth Dale b 19 July 1960 


a. Hugh Leroy Larson m 5 June 1964 


Billy Ann Angle b 30 Mar 1942 
Children: 
Andrew LeRoy b 30 Sept 1965 


b. Larry Reed Larson m 21 Mar 1963 


a a aa 


Sharon Lynn Flack b 12 Aug 1943 
Children: 
Keith Thomas b 8 Dec 1963 


Keith Truman Badger b 15 Sept 1940 


a i ai 


c. Patricia Ann Larson m 15 Sept 1961 
Children: 


Kimberly Jean b 22 Apr 1963 


(d. Wendell Ray Larson m2 June 1962 
Linda Lee Hunt b 28 Aug 1943 
Children: 
Lonny Ray b 25 Oct 1963 


(Don Carlos McNeil b 22 Feb 1896 
( 


(3. Ina Larson m 30 July 1933 
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ia Ranald Ray Larson 


( 


Children: 
ae Don Emmet b 24h Mar 1934 
b. Lloyd Lee b 19 Nov 1937 
c. Jon David b 10 Sept 1944 
(a. Don Emmet McNeil m (1) 10 July 1953 
Joyce Worthington b 11 June 1934 
Children: 
Steven M,. b 17 Mar 1954 
(a. Don Emmet McNeil m (2) 26 Nov 1960 
Bette Jane Richards (Cornell) b 12 Apr 1930 
(b. Lloyd Lee McNeil m (1) 7 May 1960 
Sharon Kay Dillahunty  »b 6 Apr 1942 (div) 
Children: 
Eric Lee b 17 Feb 1961 
(b. Lloyd Lee McNeil m (2) 24 June 1965 
Clara Petersen b & Jan 1944 


Bernice Hateh 


m 17 Sept 1938 


b 15 Sept 1920 


Children: 

a. Errol Hatch b 23 Oct 1941 

b. Victoria Susan b 27 June 1954 

c. Corwin Ray b 2 Jan 1957 

(a. Errol Hatch Larson m 16 June 1961 

( Marcia Ellen Hippard ob 5 Mar 1943 
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Children: 


Mel "H" b 8 Oct 1962 
Mark b 16 Oct 1965 
Stanford "K" Owens b 30 Oct 1919 
a 30 Sept 1960 
5. Irma May Larson (1) m 13 July 1940 


Children: 


ae Mark Lucien 
b. Dale Jefferson 


b 23 Dec 1946 
b 5 Apr 1949 


Carl Back 
5. Irma May Larson (2) m 19 Nov 1962 
6. Gordon Hugh Larson (1) m 
Edith Fern Hagan div Dec 1943 
6. Gordon Hugh Larson (2)m 14 July 1946 
Aileen Patricia Gibbons b 3 Oct 1923 
Children: 


b 2 June 1948 
b 14 Apr 1953 


a. Linda Joyce 
b. Mary Susan 
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POSTERITY OF JOSEPH CHRISTIAN HANSEN AND EMMA SWENSON 


He married Emma Swenson 24 March 1881. She was born 
3 March 1863 at Spanish Fork, Utah. She died 20 March 1945 
at Joseph City, Arizona. 


Children: 
*James August b 2h Sept 1883 
*Nellie Jane b 21 Dec 1885 
*Edna Bertha b 18 May 1888 
*Pearl Catherine b 9 Dec 1890 
*#Clara Almina b 11 Dee 1893 
*Joseph Delbert b 8 Oct 1896 
*John Harvey b 25 Feb 1899 
d 21 Jan 1956 
*Minnie Adele b 28 Sept 1901 
*Emma May b 17 May 1904 
*Fern Lucile b 2 Nov 1907 
(+James August Hansen m11 June 1909 


( Sena Helena Petersen b 29 Dec 1882 
ad 27 Nov 1954 


Children: 

1. Ailene b 21 May 1910 
2. George Kenneth b 13 Feb 1912 
3. Anna Bernice b 3 May 1915 
1, James Ralph b 1 Jan 1922 


Frank George Benham b 11 Oct 1907 
(1. Ailene Hansen m 26 May 1940 
Children: 
a. Helen Ann b 13 Sept 1942 
b. Diana Shawn b 8 July 1947 
ce. Gary David b 7 Sept 1948 


d. Frank George Jr. b 5 Jan 1951 
e. Doyle Thomas b 30 Jan 1954 
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(2. George Kenneth Hansen 
Maurine Clark 
Children: 
a. Judith Kay 
b. Linda Lee 


ec. James Clark 
d. George Scott 


John Pulsipher 


(a. Judith Kay Hansen 


Eldred Hokanson Edwards 
(3. Anna Bernice Hansen 


Children: 


a. Dora Lorraine 
b. Beverly 


(4. James Ralph Hansen 
Evelyn Mae Knezik 
Children: 
a. Janet Lee 


b. Karen Sue 
c. Eric Ralph 


m 26 Mar 1941 


b 7 Sept 1913 


b 1 
b 2 
b 12 Sept 1948 
b 27 April 1952 
m 31 July 1965 


b & Aug 1911 


mii June 1948 


b 30 Nov 1951 
b 31 Jan 1954 


m & June 1946 


b 31 Aug 1924 


D 27 duly 195) 
b 30 Aug 1955 
b 16 Dee 1957 


Don Carlos Smith b 26 Sept 1886 
*Nellie Jane Hansen m 21 May 1909 
Children: 
1. Margery b 15 Oct 1912 | 
2. Guida b 12 July 1918 
3. Don Alden b & May 1921 
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Edward Beeler Tenney 


1. Margery Smith 


Children: 


a. Edward Beeler Jr. 


b. Margery Sybil 
c. Donna Claire 


( 
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(b. Margery Sybil Tenney m 3 Oct 1952 


Duane Benjamin Martin b 6 Dec 1929 


Children: 


Dirk Duane 
Steven Edward 
Andrea Lynn 
Sharilyn 


b 5 Jan 1903 


m4 Mar 1932 


b 13 Dee 1932 


b 21 Sept 1934 


b 26 Sept 1936 
ad 9 Sept 1955 


b 22 Apr 1954 
b 24 Dec 1956 
b 24 Sept 1958 
b 10 Mar 1961 


Julius Finlay Herrick b 28 Sept 1920 


2e Guida Smith 


Children: 


a. 
b. 
Ce 


Jeffery Don 
Shauna Lou 
Kathy Nell 


‘¢ Don Alden Smith 


( 


Rhoda Wilma Knudsen 


Children: 


Ge 


b. 
Ce 
d. 
Ce 


Dawn 


Jamie 
Dwight Alden 
LuAnn 
Craig Kendal 


m 25 Sept 1943 


b 12 May 1946 
b 13 Nov 1948 
b 17 Sept 1951 


m7 May 1941 


b 10 Mar 1921 


29 Nov 1941 
29 Nov 1941 
2 Nov 1942 

28 Oct 1945 
20 Dec 1947 
3 


b 
d 
b 
b 
b 
b 30 July 1950 
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f. Peggy b 31 Mar 1952 
Lynn Erwin Ellsworth b 19 Apr 1936 
(b. Jamie Smith m 8 Aug 1962 
Children: 
Luke Erwin b 27 Jan 1965 
Effie b 30 May 1966 
( Marion Ray b 15 May 1886 
( 
(*Edna Bertha Hansen (2)m1 Apr 1920 
Children: 
lL. Erma b 5 Jan 1922 
2. Lucile b 10 June 1923 
3. Vaun Marion b 26 Feb 1925 
4. Kandall Jack b 8 Apr 1927 
5. Guy Burnell b 27 Mar 1930 
6. Glen Robert b 2 Dec 1931 
7. Karl Eugene b 17 Dee 1935 
Irl Lunt b 14 June 1921 
(1. Erma Ray m 25 May 1944 
Children: 
a. Dennis Irl b 28 Oct 1945 
b. Larry Wayne b 29 Apr 1948 
ec. Randall Kay b 18 Sept 1950 
d. Carolyn b 22 Nov 1951 
e. Dale Steven b 27 May 1953 
f. Marsha b 19 Jan 1957 
g. Gerald Ray b 7 Mar 1960 
h. Elaine b 17 Oct 1962 
i. Jana b 6 Feb 1966 
( Martin Degen Bushman Jr. b 28 Feb 1924 
( 
(2. Lucile Ray m2 Mar 1945 
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Children: 


a. Milo Kent 
b. Marlue 

c. Wallace Ray 
d. Marion 

e. Kenneth Lee 
f. Earl Leon 
ge Max Dale 


Vaun Marion Ray 
Ruth Richardson 
Children: 


a. Vonda 


2 May 1946 
19 Nov 1947 
11 Mar 1950 
29 Aug 1952 
25 July 1954 
> May 1958 
18 Dec 1960 
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mi14 Aug 1944 


b 14 June 1925 


b 17 Nov 1945 


b. Steven Vaun (adopted) b. 6 Feb 1957 
c. Kevin Lamont (adopted) b 23 May 1960 


Kendall Jack Ray 


(1)m 22 Feb 1951 


Ida Mae Jones Stewart b1 July 1932 


Kendall Jack Ray 


Stanlee Ann Winsor 


Children: 

a. Cynthia 

b. Kendall Lee 

é. Lorilyn 
Guy Burnell Ray 
Marie Sabin 

Children: 

a. Linda 


b. David Guy 
c. Larry Alan 


qd Jan 1952 


(2)m 15 Oct 1953 


b 6 June 1933 


b 16 Jan 1957 
b 19 June 1958 
b 2 Dec 1960 
mk June 1952 


b 7 Feb 1930 


b 13 June 1953 
b 2 Aug 1955 
b 11 Mar 1958 
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d. Marilyn b 21 April 1961 
e. Russell Lynn b 29 Jan 1965 
(6. Glen Robert Ray m 22 Mar 1952 
( 
( Joan Allred b 1 Oct 1934 
Children: 
a. Diane b 17 Jan 1953 
b. Bruce Glen b 15 Oct 1955 
c. Wayne Reed b 7 Apr 1958 
d. Scot Robert b 14 Aug 1960 
e. Lynn Edwin b 1 Jan 1964 
we Karl Eugene Ray m8 June 1955 
( Deloris Thelma Taylor b 20 Sept 1936 
Children: 
a. Roslyn b 30 Nov 1957 
b. Keith Eugene b 3 May 1959 
c. Douglas Kent b 6 Mar 1961 
d. Michael David b 19 Oct 1965 
Benjamin Ray Hunt b 8 Sept 1892 
(*Pearl Catherine Hansen m 10 June 1915 
Children: 
1. Max Ray b 19 May 1916 
2. Rex Jay b 27 July 1917 
3. Helen b 3 Jan 1919 
d 5 Mar 1965 
4. Vivian (Bud) H b 15 Oct 1920 
5. Nona Louise b 24h Jan 1922 
6. Bruce Chester b 6 Nov 1923 
7. Rolf Dean b 2 June 1926 
8. Howard Eugene b 18 Mar 1928 
d 20 Apr 1928 
9. Kern Bernell b & Nov 1929 


a 


(1. Max Ray Hunt 
( 


m5 Dec 1945 


( Louise Jackson b 15 Nov 1918 
Children: 
a. Catherine b 19 Nov 1946 
b. Diane b 23 Aug 1948 
c. James Ray b 24 Nov 1950 
d. Laurel b 14 Sept 1954 
(2. Rex Jay Hunt m 26 May 1941 
( 
( Beulah Turley b 9 Oct 1923 
Children: 
a. Todd Jay b 31 July 1942 
b. Karen Sue b 9 Feb 1944 
c. Jerome Alan b & Dec 1948 
d. John Bradley b 7 Nov 1952 
e. Lisa Ann b 30 June 1958 
f. Robert Barr b 11 Apr 1960 
i: Todd Jay Hunt m 19 Mar 1965 
( Gloria Meadows b 5 July 1945 
Children: 
Baby Girl b Aug 1966 
Anthony Edwards b 6 Oct 1941 
(b. Karen Sue Hunt m 22 Oct 1964 
Children: 
Charmaine Louise b 5 Aug 1965 
ie Vivian (Bud) H Hunt m 10 dan 1942 
( Betty Jo Larson b 19 Aug 1922 


Children: 


a. Claudia Diane (stillborn) b 12 Oct 1942 
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John Henry Miller 


a a a 


*Clara Almina Hansen 


b. Dennis Kay 
ec. Terry Joe 
d. Jan Ellen(twin) 


e. June Nellie(twin) 


f. Rhonda Renee 
g. Boyce Bernard 
h. Barry James 


Gerald Dale Kingsbury 


a a a 


5. Nona Louise Hunt 
Children: 
a. Jerry Dale 
b. Richard Ray 
c. Mark Alan 
d. Linda Kay 
6 Bruce Chester Hunt 
( Zena Louise Beadle 
Children: 
a. Lois Renee 
b. Deborah Kay 
ec. Jennifer Ann 
d. Colleen Susanne 
e. Sandra Gayle 
f. Jefferson Bruce 
$3 Kern Bernell Hunt 
( Lillian Marie Yencha 
Children: 


a. Adam Jason 


b 10 Mar 1944 
b 17 Jan 1949 
b 30 Sept 1950 
b 30 Sept 1950 
b 24 Sept 1953 
b 28 Nov 1954 
b 27 Dec 1957 


b 26 Feb 1916 


m5 May 1942 


28 Aug 1943 
27 Dec 1946 
19 Nov 1952 
b 29 July 1958 


b 
b 
b 


m 31 Dec 1947 


b 1 Dec 1927 


b 21 Mar 1949 
b Feb 1952 
b Aug 1953 
b 25 May 1956 
b 3 Mar 1958 
b 7 Aug 1961 


m 13 June 1964 


b 25 Jan 1965 


b 3 June 1887 


m 10 June 1915 
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Children: 
1. Maxine b 19 May 1916 
2. Harold Vance b 15 Aug 1917 
3. Myrna b 22 June 1919 
lL. Genevieve b 3 Oct 1921 
d 25 Aug 1962 
5. Jay Ninian b 1 Dee 1923 
6. Leon Claude b 29 Oct 1925 
7. Carol Fay b 12 Dec 1928 
8, Jack Kent b 4&4 Nov 1930 
9. Joyce Nadyne b 19 Apr 1934 
10. Anita b 17 July 1936 
d 28 Dec 1936 
( Raymond Foster Dean b 31 Jan 1910 
( 
(1, Maxine Miller (2)m 19 July 1948 
a. Suzanne b 8 July 1949 
b. Paul Raymond b 3 July 1951 
ec. John Kelley(twin)b 7 Nov 1952 
d 9 Nov 1952 
d. James Kim(twin) b 7 Nov 1952 
d 9 Nov 1952 
e. Marcia Gay b 29 Jan 1955 
Charles Warren Melvin’ b 11 Apr 1915 
(3. Myrna Miller m 25 July 1942 
div 18 Dec 1948 
Melvin McLaws b 11 Jan 1920 


(4. Genevieve Miller m (2) 28 Sept 1946 
d 25 Aug 1962 
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Children: 


a. Barry 


b 24 Sept 1957 


Jay Ninian Miller m 20 Dec 1947 


Illa Claire Hunt b 7 


June 1927 
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Children: 


Karla Sue 
Nelson Hunt 


Richard Quentin 


Douglas Jay 
Lynette 
Jonathan Layne 
Kari Ann 


ie Leon Claude Miller 


( Pauline Bushman 


Children: 


a. 
b. 
Ce 
d. 
e. 
f. 
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Linda Jean 
Colleen 
Phyllis 
Nancy 
Kevin Leon 
Martha 


Alex Carlyle DeWitt 


7. Carol Fay Miller 


Children: 


Ge 
b. 
Ce 
d. 
Ceo 
f. 


Larry William 
Michael Lee 
Timothy Brian 
Cindy Sue 
Lana Fay 
Rebecca Lyn 


ae Jack Kent Miller 


( Carole Brewer 


Children: 


a. Peggy Ranae 


27 May 1948 
2 Nov 1949 
5 Oct 1950 
14 Oct 1952 
21 June 1954 
9 Jan 1956 


b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 23 June 1960 


m 3 Jan 1946 


b 7 Mar 1926 


Db 22 


m 10 


b 28 Mar 1947 
b 14 Mar 1951 
b 6 May 1954 
b 20 Nov 1956 
b 7 Nov 1959 
b 14 Aug 1962 


Sept 1928 


Sept 1948 


m9 June 1950 


b 29 Aug 1932 


b 10 Nov 1951 
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— Delbert Hansen 


(Alice H Smith 


Je 


b. Steven Kent 

c. Wayne Swenson 

d. Brenda Lee 

e. Eric Kay 

f. Shirley Ann 
Joseph V. Colvin 
Joyce Nadyne Miller 

Children: 


ae Brian Joe 


Children: 


1. 
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Robert H (stillborn) 


Ross Delbert 
Doyle Leland 
Eugene Clark 
Floyd Brent 


Ross Delbert Hansen 
Sarah May Coombs 
Children: 
a, oteven Ross 
b. Keith Allan 
c. Ronald Dee 
dad. Debra 
e. Marsha 
f. Jolene 
g. Stephanie 
Doyle Leland Hansen 


sconja Hansen 


Children: 


b 2 Mar 1953 
b 12 Feb 1954 
b 2 June 1956 
’b 23 Jan 1958 
b & Jan 1962 


b 14 Nov 1937 
m 20 Sept 1965 


b 27 July 1966 


mi June 1924 


b 11 Feb 1901 
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9 Apr 1927 
4 Aug 1929 
4 Apr 1931 
3 Aug 1935 
m4 June 1951 


b 17 Apr 1927 


m 6 Dec 1963 


b 9 Sept 1942 
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and 


a. Leland Gus b 25 Jan 1965 
b. Marlan Rex b 19 Jan 1966 


the Eugene Clark Hansen am 16 June 1954 


( Eleanor Fuller b 25 Nov 1932 
Children: 
a. Gale Eugene b 11 Aug 1955 
b. Gary Ray b 25 Dec 1956 
c. Cheryl b 3 Feb 1958 
d. Lillian b 28 Feb 1963 
e. Julie b 21 Oct 1964 


a Floyd Brent Hansen m 31 July 1964 


( Karen Elizabeth Pihl b 27 Feb 1940 


Children: 
a. Brent Alan b 31 Mar 1966 
(*John Harvey Hansen m 12 June 1928 
d 21 Jan 1956 
( Pauline Petersen b 18 Sept 1906 
Children: 
1. Zeldine b 26 Sept 1930 
2. Maurine b 3 Jan 1932 
3. John Kendall b 15 Sept 1935 
4. Boyd Kent b 10 June 1939 
5. Doris b 19 Apr 1941 
6. Kathleen b 2 Feb 1944 
( Athol Graham b 15 Jan 1924 
( d 1 Aug 1960 
(1. Zeldine Hansen (1)m 2 Aug 1950 
Children: 
a. Loie b 14 June 1952 


b. Lindi b 27 Dec 1953 

c. Daryl J. b 9 Nov 1956 

d. Kristy b 23 Mar 1958 
Harry S. Mulhbach 


( 

( 

(1. Zeldine Hansen (2)m 15 Sept 1964 
Fred D Richards’ b 20 Aug 1929 
( 


2. Maurine Hansen mii June 1952 


Children: 

a. Alan Dale b 10 June 1953 
b. John Keith b 11 Aug 1954 

c. Fred Gary b 20 Aug 1955 

d. Marcia b 29 Apr 1957 

e. Marvin Kent b 24 Sept 1958 
f. David Frank b 11 July 1960 
g. Carol b 13 Apr 1964 


3 John Kendall Hansen m 29 Nov 1957 
( Dorthy Ann Hatch b 26 Feb 1935 
Children: 


a. Jon Kirk (adopted) b 19 Aug 1960 
b. Krisia Ann (adopted) b & June 1961 


ec. Kent Sterling b 23 July 1963 
d. Todd Kendall b 5 Oct 1965 
th Boyd Kent Hansen m 6 June 1962 
( Ritva Anneli Leinonen b 26 Apr 1941 
Children: 
a. Timo Kurtis b 22 Sept 1963 
b. Raimo Alan b 3 Mar 1966 


6h 


Leo R. Hunsaker b 15 Nov 1935 


( 
( 
(5. Doris Hansen m4 Feb 1958 


Children: 

a. Dorilee b 21 Dec 1958 
b. Dawn b 16 Apr 1960 
c. Dayle b 9 May 1961 
d. Monica b 21 July 1962 
e. Kay b 15 Nov 1965 


Arlo Vance Davidson b 6 Jan 1937 
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6. Kathleen Hansen m 13 July 1960 
Children: 
a. Jennifer | b 6 Mar 1963 


( Benjamin Jay Rencher b 19 Oct 1899 
( 
(*Minnie Adele Hansen m5 Oct 1921 


Children: 
1. Eula b 26 June 1922 
2. Benjamin Jay Jr. b 3 May 1924 
3. Tanny May b 2 Jan 1926 
4. Nelda b 11 Oct 1928 
5. Viola b 6 July 1932 
6. Alvin "HI! b 8 Sept 1937 
d 8 Sept 1937 
7. Lanette b 23 May 1939 
8, JoAnn b 7 Dec 1941 
9. Larry Kent b 12 Dec 1945 
10. Joseph Russell b 12 Aug 1949 
George Koury b 26 Feb 1920 
(1. Eula Rencher m5 Aug 1944 


Children: 


Be 
b. 
Ce 


Sharon 
David George 
Lynda Kay 


(2, Benjamin Jay Rencher Jr. 


( 


( 
( 
( 
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Louise Burbidge 


Children: 


ae 


Allen 


3 ° Tanny 


Craig Jay 
Mark Burbidge 
Tamla 

Melany 

Trent "G" 
Stacy Lynn 
Ceri 

Lance 


Green Hensley 


May Rencher 


Children: 


Qe 
b. 
Ce 
d. 
Ce 
f. 


Richard Allen 
Arthur Randolph 
Donna Rae (twin) 
Douglas Jay (twin) 
Kimberly Ann 
Dennis Craig 


Beverly Kent Thomas 


4. Nelda Rencher 


Children: 


Ae 


Howard Kent 


b. Kathryn Ann 


Ce 


Paula 


d. Milo Albert 


b 17 Mar 1945 
b 2 Mar 1948 
b 30 Dec 1951 


m 10 June 1948 


b 13 Dec 1927 


> June 1949 
16 Feb 1951 
17 May 1952 
13 Apr 1954 
17 May 1955 
10 May 1958 
b 15 Mar 1960 
b Dec 1962 


b 25 Jan 1916 


m3 July 1949 


27 Dec 1950 
3 Jan 1952 
26 Feb 1955 
26 Feb 1955 
21 Mar 1956 
29 Sept 1964 


Oo rococo Oo 


19 Apr 1921 


27 Jan 1956 


= 


17 Feb 1957 
21 Mar 1958 
31 Dec 1960 
28 July 1962 
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ae 


Russell Guy Colbath 


a at a 


5. Viola Rencher 
Children: 


a, Patricia Lynn 
b. Russell Guy Jr. 


( Wallace E. Bienz 
tr. Lanette Rencher 
Children: 
a. Wallace Lynn 


Aikens Smith 


b 22 June 1923 
d 15 Aug 1965 
(2)m 30 Oct 1954 


27 June 1955 
27 July 1957 


m9 Aug 1961 


b 2 May 1962 


b 29 July 1899 
d 17 July 1960 


(* Emma May Hensen (2)m 19 June 1929 


Children: 


1. Charlcie May 
2. Kay Robert 


3. Joseph Dale 
4. Emma Jean 
5. Mary Ann 

6. Beverly 


George Merrill Roy Jr. 


| ot it a 


1. Charlcie May Smith 


Children: 


a. DeAnn 

b. Wayne Merrill 
c. Terry Lynn 

d. Carol Jean 

e. Richard Dale 


b 7 Dee 1933 


m 21 May 1952 
div 13 Jan 1961 
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Lawrence Nelson Smith 


F a a a 


%Fern Lucile Hansen 


(2. Kay Robert Smith 
Carolyn Morriss 
Children: 
a. Tamyra 
(3. Joseph Dale Smith 
Deanne Palmer | 
Children: 
a. Tonnie Rae 
b. Harvey Kay 


Arthur Arvin Palmer 
(1. Emma Jean Smith 


Children: 

1. Milo Ray 

2. Alene 

3. Carma 

4. Lucile 

5. Wanda 

1. Milo Ray Smith 
Marguerite Peterson 


Children: 


a. David Lawrence (adopted) 


b 13 


m 13 


b. LaDawn (adopted) 
c. Sandra (adopted) 


m1 Feb 1962 


b 17 June 1940 


b 20 Dec 1962 
m1 June 1962 


b 25 Sept 1941 


b 22 June 1964 
b 8 June 1966 
d 8 June 1966 

b 8 Aug 1940 

m 6 Sept 1963 

July 1904 


Aug 1930 


b 2 Feb 1932 
b 27 Oct 1934 
b 4 Dec 1937 
b 27 Feb 1944 
b 10 June 1946 


m12 July 1957 


b 11 Aug 1935 


19 Jan 1960 
29 June 1960 
26 July 1963 


om omnes 
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Karl Benjamin Kenney b 30 
2. Alene Smith m 24 
Children: 
a. Steven Benjamin 
b. Bryan Smith 
ec. Deann 
Richard Neal Heywood  b 10 
3. Carma Smith m 17 
Children: 
a. Karen 
b. Leland Smith(twin) 
c. Lawrence Smith(twin) 
Norbert R. Janes b 21 
4. Lucile Smith m 24 


Jan 1931 


Aug 1960 


b 3 Sept 1961 

b 11 Jan 1964 

b 24 July 1965 
Apr 1953 


Sept 1959 


b 7 May 1963 
b 13 Aug 1965 
b 13 Aug 1965 
June 1939 


June 1966 
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HANSEN 


JOSEPH C. 


and Mary 


Joseph C. and Emma Hansen and children 
Mary,dames, Nellie, Edna, Pearl 


ARVEY HANSEN 


DELBERT AND H 


—— 


——— 


Edna, Pearl and Clara Hansen 1896 


JOSEPH C. HANSEN AND EMMA HANSEN 


ey me 


JOSEPH 


Minnie 


C. HANSEN 


AND EMMA HANSEN 


yMay anf Fern 1909 


left to right top 
Harvey,Fern,Clara, Delbert 
May, Minkie and Grand Child 


Emmett 
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(ILY OF J.C.AND EMMA HANSEN 
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